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Memoir relative to the Vaudois : commu- 
nicated Ly Rev. 7. Morgan. 

Williams's Lilrary, April, 1816. 

Sir, 

SEND you some extracts from a 
I Memoir relative to the Vaudois, 
delivered to me by a friend who was 
educated among them, and with whose 
family I have been acquainted many 
years. It is dated at Turin, Jan. 20th, 
1816, and has been translated by me 
with difficulty from the French lan- 
guage, adulterated with the Patots of 
the valleys. Considered as supple- 
mental to the Memoir respecting the 
Waldenses in the Monthly Repository 
for March last, (p. 129,) your readers, 
perhaps, will not think it unworthy 
of an admission into your pages. 

I am, yours sincerely, 


THOMAS MORGAN. 


“The Vaudois, foreseeing by the 
events of 1814 what was likely to 
be their situation, thought ‘it neces- 
sary to depute M. Paul Appia, then 
Judge of the Peace, and M. Peyran, 
Pastor of Pramol, to wait on his Ex- 
eellency Lord Bentinck, Commander 
of the British Forces at Genoa, for the 
Wirpose of requesting that he would 
take ug under his hich protection, and 
recommend us to the king on his re- 
turn from Sardinia, that we might re- 
ceive the same good treatment from 
him with his other subjects. ‘The 
king arrived at Genoa while the Vau- 
dois deputies were in that city, and 
Lord Bentinck had indesd the good- 
hess tO speak’concerning us to our so- 
vereign, and to recommend us to his 
favour. This was about the 18th of 
May. Victor Emanuel arrived at ‘Tu- 
mn on the 20th; and on the @ist he 
published a manifesto, by which he 
pa m force all the edicts which his 

ssors had issued. The inha- 

Hants of St. John, availing themselves 
Of the liberty which the French go- 
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vernment granted them, had at length 
built a hers in the centre of their 
commune. By the patents of Sept. 
30, 1814, among other things, the 
king ordered the Intendant of the 
Province to compel us to shut up the 
church of St. John, as built beyond 
the strict boundaries to which we had 
been confined. This took place in 
consequence of a letter from that ma- 
— to the Moderator on the 25th 
Nov. 1814. Of such moment did 
Victor Emanuel consider the récom- 
mendation of Lord Bentinck, the re- 
presentative of a pow and generous 
nation, which had replaced him on 
the throne of his ancestors! He 
chose rather to be influenced by the 
perfidious insinuations of his ministers, 
or his fanatical confessors, than to 
7 with the request of Lord Ben- 
tinck. 

‘Immediately after the return of 
the king to his dominions, the Vau- 
dois were deprived of all their em- 
ployments, such as receiverships of 
the contributions, the places of salt- 
makers, secretaries of the communes, 
judges, &c. and their young men of 
merit, who had served with honour in 
France, were refused permission to 
enter the army, with the declaration 
that no Protestant officers would be 
received among the ae forces. 
About the beginning of May, 1794, 
the French had made themselves mas- 
ters of the fort of Mireboue, situated 
at the extremity of the valley of Lu- 
zerne, and the Vaudois were accused 
of having been concerned in its sur- 
render, hough there was not one of 
them in the fort. But the fanatical 
Piedmontese laid ~ mee accusa- 
tion as a pretence for ning @ 6e- 
cond St. Hordichomew; to wy bah 
into execution in the communes of 
St. John and La Tour, on the night 
of the 14th or 15th of May, 1794, 
the murder of the old men, the wo- 
men and the children who were left 
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behind in the villages, while all the 


Vaudois who were able to bear arms 
were on the mountains, to oppose the 
invasion of the French troops. ‘The 
venerable Curé of Luzerne, Don Bri- 
ansa, was the first to put the Vaudois 
upon their guard; and a M. Odette, 
a captain of militia, and a rich person 
in the neighbourhood, repair.d to 
Paul Vertu at La ‘Tour, declaring that 
he would shed the last drop of his 
blood in their defence. ‘Towards the 
night of the 14th of May, the house 
of the Curé of La Tour, the church, 
the convent of Recollects, and some 
Catholic houses were filled with as- 
sassins. While the fatal moment was 
approaching, seventeen expresses had 
been sent to general Godin, who com- 
manded in the valley, and then had 
his head quarters five miles above La 
Tour, to give hun information of 
these circumstances ; but he could not 
believe that such horrors were in con- 
templation. At length, some persons 
of distinction having thrown them- 
selves at the feet of the general, and 
entreated him to send some companies 
of Vaudois militia to La ‘Tour, oy en- 
tertained no further doubts on the sub- 
ject, but complied with their request, 
and prepared to retreat with the rest 
of the army. ‘The troops arrived at 
La ‘Tour at the commencement of the 
night, when the rain was pouring in 
torrents, which, doubtless, had retarded 
the projected massacre. ‘The assassins 
now took to flight; and after their 
departure, a list of the conspirators 
was discovered, which was sent to the 
Duke of Aosta, our present king. 
Not one of them, however, was either 
punished oc sought after. Is not this 
evidence that the court did not disap- 

ove of their execrable design? The 
_ general Godin was disgraced, 
without receiving any recompence for 
his long services, and retired to Nyon, 
in Switzerland, where hedied. =~ 

* Chatles Emaguel II1., who call- 
ed us Ais good and faithful Vaudois, 
would not reveke one of the Oppressis e 
edicts, and we could not have any 
physicians or advocates of our religion, 
nor any miliary promotion above the 
rank of serjeant, except in the militia ; 
whilst wader the last (French) go- 
vernment, three attained the rank of 
lieutenant-coloncl, two or three that 
of major, and more those of chief of 
battalion, captain, lieutenant, and ma- 
ny received decorations. If they are 
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disniissed from the service of France 
what shall they do, hay ing no other 
resource than their military tuleng 
which the king will not value at all 
in Protestants? The Vaudois avow 
their having favoured the principles 
of liberty of conscience, and of break. 
ing the chains by which they had 
been bound for ages. Posterity wil} 
judge whether this he a crime before 
God. or even before men. They had 
rendered servic Cs, Most powerfully en. 
joined by humanity, to their deliverer 
(and masters), the commune of Bobb 
alone having furnished, on the appli. 
cation of their very worthy pastor, the 
late M. Rostan, volunteers, who car. 
ried three hundred sick and wounded 
soldiers over the heights of the Alps. 
For this service they received the ac- 
knowledgements of the grand arm 
of Italy, by an Order of the Day, 
dated 3rd Prim. An. 8, (24th De 
1700,) and signed by Suchet, Gener! 
of Division, Xc. "This humane con- 
duct was represented by the priests 
and other crucl enemies of the Vaw- 
dois, to have been the natural effect ot 
their political opinions, notwithstand- 
ing that the Russians and Austrians 
met with a similar reception from 
them (never in the Jeast interrupting 
their perfect liberty of conscience), 3 
appears by the testimonials received 
from Marshal Suwarrow and Prince 
Bagration (who shewed the greatest 
favour), of Prince Kevenhuller, Gen- 
eral Niemsell and, above all, the 
brave Count Nieper, who constantly 
interested himself on bebalf of the 
Vaudois, and was respected by them 
as their bencfacter,---at whose sugge 
tion they sent to Count Bubna a shor 
list of their requests, of which we give 
the substance :--- 

“1. That they may have secured # 
them a perfect liberty of conscience, 
and of situation, in common with the 
other subjects of his Sardinian majt> 
ty. 

“9. That their religion may bem 
obstacle to their employment in civil 
and military offices, according 
scale of promotion. 

«3. That they may keep the pro 
perty acquired beyond the limits 
which they were confined, and Wt 
they may be permitted to make fut- 
ther acquisitions, should they mec! 
with a fair opportunity. , 

“ 4. That they may be permitted 
to settle in any of his Sardinea @ 
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‘etty’s dominions, where they may 
find it their interest so to do. : 

« 5, That the support otf their pas- 
tore mav be established by the enjoy- 
ment of the property granted them by 


the French government (the salary of 


1000 franks to each of the thirteen 
astors), or in such mode as shall 
lease his Sardinian majesty. 

“6. That they may be permitted 
to keep open the temple built at St. 
John’s, beyond the ancient limits, as 
well as to build others, and to keep 
schools where it shall be found neces- 
sary for the pastors to reside. 

«7 That they may have liberty 
to print, within the dominions of his 
Sardinian majesty, such books as are 
necessary for conducting their public 
worship, or to bring them from 
abroad. 

“g. That persons educated in their 
réligion may have perfect liberty to 
practise as physicians, apothecaries, 
surgeons, advocates and notaries. 

«9. That in forming the municipal 
councils, regard be paid in cach com- 
mune to the proportion of the mixed 
population, and that strangers to the 
communes do not receive appoint- 
ments, or indigent Catholics, without 
their consent. 

“10. That they may be permitted 
to inclose their burial places within 
walls, and to repair or build edifices 
adapted to public worship or instruc- 
tion. 

“11. That children, under fifteen 
years of age, may not, under whatever 
pretence, be compelled or persuaded 
to change their religion. 

“12. That they may not be under 
the necessity of oeai aie the festivals 
pointed out in the Almanack, which 
nay render them idle, or seduce them 
to debauchery. 

“ 13, Finally, That they may whol- 
ly, and in every respect, partake of the 
elem of the Catholic subjects of 

is majesty, in the same manner as 
they enjoved them after the Revolu- 
ten, until the restoration of his Sar- 
dinian majesty to the throne of his 
ertene by English generosity ! ! 
cubies uo of January 1813, be 
when to 7 With Tespect to whatever 

ates to the Vaudois. 

Pe. 5 Count Bubna_ was not suc- 
chiue Mena than the English 
Of a Ree Ho at the request 

epitation of Vaudois, (consisting 


of MM Meille, Pegran and Rov- 
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taing, ministers, Brezzi and I. P. D. 
Veriu,)~ promised to take an active 
part on our behalf, but whose: appli- 
cation appears to -have been coldly re- 
ceived by the ministers, under the 
pretence that our situation was not 
worse than before the Revolution, 
without reflecting that our s 

could not in effect be worse than at 
that time. ‘The king, also, received 
the deputation of the Vaudois ; but he 
did not promise them any relief, and 
in truth granted them none, doubtless 
by the advice of his confessor. The 
Vaudois entertained hopes that the 
arrival of the queen would prove a 
favourable event for them, and the 
same deputation was appointed to 
wait on - majesty; but she would 
not deign to admit them to an audi- 
ence, notwithstanding the positive as- 
surance to the contrary of the Minister 
of the Interior, Count Vidua. The 
government has not made any public 
declaration respecting the purchases of 
national property and churches; and 
since opinions are divided on this sub- 


ject, the state of uncertainty is fatal 


to those, whose pressing necessities 
render them desirous of parting with 
what they bought. Neither has any 
declaration been published no 
the Vaudois officers returned from 
France, and who have no other re- 
source than their military talents. 
The following is a sketch of the po- 
pulation of the Vaudois communes, 
which measures are taking to render 


more exact :-- 
PROTS. CATHS,' 


P. La Tour- - - 1600 + 300 
P. St. John- - - 2000 - 650 
P. Angrogne - - 2000 ~- 100 
P. Villar - - - 2000 + 200 
P. Bobbi - - - 2000 += 20 
P. Rora- - - - 800 = 30 
P. Prarustin - - 1500 - 30 
P. Pramol - - - 1200 

P. Pral - - - © 800 = 2 
P. St. Germain - (800 - 60 
P. Pomaret- - - 660 - 20 
Anvers Pirache - 500 = 100 
Massel - - - - 500 © 40 
Riclaret - - - - 600 + 50 
P. VilleSeche- - 500 

Faet - - - - = 400 + 200 
Roche Plate- - - 400 =~ 


Rodozet - - - = 
P. Manegle- - - 
Salsa - - = = «© 
Bovile - - © = 150 « 
Cheneviere - - «= 150 


= 
S2ssy 
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St. Martin - «+ - 100 ~ 150 
‘Traverses - - - - 100 - 30 
Chabrant - - - - 60 - 50 


Total 19770 


1725 

** In this number are not comprised 
about 50 Protestant families of diflerent 
nations, settled at Turin, who have no 
other pastor than the chaplain either of 
the English or Prussian envoy. The 
communes marked P. have Protestant 
churches ; the others are obliged to at- 
tend the nearest church. But the 
church of St. John being shut up, the 
inhabitants are compelled to go to their 
ancient church (almost destroyed by an 
earthquake) in the commune of An- 
g which has consequently two 
in its district. To the more distant 
parts of the country, and those seated 
among the summits of the mountains, 
the ministers can only go to exercise 
their functions once or twice a year, in 
the most favourable weather, and then 
preach in the open air. In order to re- 
establish the very small catholic parish 
of Bobbi, they compelled two poor wi- 
dows of pastors who had an asylum in 
the house of the ancient curé, to quit 
their situation without notice in the 
middle of December, notwithstanding 
that all possible solicitations were made 
for'a temporary indulgence, and the 








complaints which the writer of this 


paper preferred to Mr. Hill. 

. © Thisexpose, which has been drawn 
up in haste, contains only indisputable 
traths, as may be proved to conviction 
to those who will apply to M. Geymet, 
x pastor, and cha lain to Mr. Hill, 
English envoy at ‘SI'urin (formerly mo- 
detator-of the Vaudois churches) and 


the _ Ex-Sub-Prefect of Pignerol, of- 


which all the Vaudois communes are 
dependencies. It is necessary to state 
that M. the pastor Bert of La Tour, 
is at this time engaged in drawing up 
anhdther account of the situation of the 
Vaudow, which cannot but confirm the 
cofitents of this,-of which he has‘no 
knowledge. The Vaudois. persuade 
themselves, that not only -al! the Pro- 
testant powers will favourably consider 
their case, but also the magnanimous 
emperors Alexander and Francis, and 


the other illustrious princes, if inform- 
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ed by the cabinet of London, the mos 
powerful of all.” 

** Turin, Jan. 20th, 1816.” 

Raynetus Sacco, an inquisitor, has 
published a book against be Vaudois, 
in which he gives them the name of 
Leonsts, from one of their ancient 
leaders called Leon, who lived towards 
the end of the third century. Yoy 
may also see the blasphemy of the 
church of Rome against the Vaudois 
in Gretzer’s Billiotheque, written 
against that people. Many writers pre. 
tend that the name Vaudois is derived 
from Peter Valdo, whose adherents, 
persecuted in France during the twelfth 
century, fled for refuge into the retreats 
of the obscure inhabitants of our valleys 
who they knew professed the same re. 
ligion with themselves, They were 
known by this name, however, eighty 
years before the time of Valdo, as ap- 
pears from a poem written in the Patois 
of the country : i/didison quel es Vaudose, * 
e degne demorir. ‘This poem is entitled 
La nobla Leigon de 1100 ; and itis said 
to exist in M.S. at Cambridge. The 
ancient history ofthe Vaudois appears 
like a dream to those who have no 
knowledge of the warlike valour of 
this small people, who have suffered 
persecutions, the recital of which must 
strike us with horror. The following 
is a list of the historians of this unhap- 
py people. Boyer’s (an Englishman's) 
short History of the Vaudois, 12mo. 
Perrin’s History of the Vaudois and 
Albigenses, 8vo. Leger’s General His 
tory of the Vaudois, folio. Giless 
short History of the same people, 40. 
Brez’ Abridzment of the History of the 
Vaudois, 8vo. Maranda’s Picture of 
Piedmont, imperfect. 

The situation of the pastors is truly 
deplorable. For the government have 
condemned Messrs. Vertu and Brezai 
(who rented from the Protestant min 
ters the property granted by the F 
government of the value of 1000 franks 
each) to reimburse the sum of about 
ten thousand franks, advanced by them 
to the Pgitestant ministers, as 
were authorized tsdo, and to claim the 
same from the pastors, who are positive 
ly compelled to borrow the means 
existence, and of course find it unpe® 
sible to satisfy such aclaim. 
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- Belsham's Reply to the Animadver- 
chalga, the ae ‘Reginald Heber, in 

his Bampton Lectures. 

Essex House, May 1, 1816. 

SIR, ; ; 

N ancient days it was a subject of 

grave discussion among the fathers 
of the church, bow it should happen 
that the Holy Spirit, who is the third 

n in the Trinity, of the same 

substance and equal in power and glo- 
ry both with the Father and the Son, 
should be so little noticed in the New 
Testament, and that no act of worship, 
not even a single doxalogy, should be 
addressed to him. This coniroversy, 
however, unlike to many others, was, 
fortunately, soon set at rest, by the 
very natural suggestion, that the Holy 
Spirit being the author of the book, 
he could not, consistently with. pro- 
prety and decorum, say much concern- 
ing himself, and especially in his own 
praise. Happily, however, for us, 
who live in these latter days, this de- 
ficiency in the sacred records is abun- 
dantly made up by the pious and 
learned lucubrations of the reverend 
Reginald Heber, M. A. and Rector of 
Hodney, who, in a series of discourses 
lately delivered before the University 
of Oxford, at the Bampton Lecture, 
has communicated all which it is ne- 
cessary for orthodox Christians to know 
and believe concerning the Holy Spi- 
rt, and which, from discretion or 
other considerations, the Holy Spirit 
has not thought fit to reveal concerning 
himself. 

In truth, Sir, it is so clearly the doc- 
trine of the New ‘Testament, that the 
Spiritof God is God himself, as the 
Loe ofa man is a man himself, and 

i$ 18 so Obvious to all who are but 
moderately acquainted with scripture 
phraseology, that to institute an in- 
quiry, mm the present advanced state 
-! theological science, whether the 
Spirit of God is a third part of God, 
Of a thitd person in the godhead, ap- 
pears to be much the same as to in- 
quire, whether the spirit of man is the 
third part of a man, or a third person 
“ye mennne. 

hus Jearned gentleman (for Mr. 
Reginald Heber is a very learned man, 
of which he has made an abundant 
nan | _ his copious Notes, which 
ave stamped wpop hjs work 
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an inestimable value, had they beea 
accompanied with a reasonable share 
of judgment and candour,) amongst 
other novelties, has started a quesiiong 
whether the body of Clirist was raised 
from the dead by his own divine na- 
ture, or by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit: and after discussing the subject 
with becoming gravity and diffidence, 
he decides in haat of the latwr sup- 
position.* Now, Sir, this decision is 
so diametrically opposite to that of 
Paul, who positively declares in the 
Epistle to the Romans, that ‘* Christ 
was raised from the dead by the glory 
of the Father,” that I cannot help 
suspecting that this learned gendeman 
may be a concealed Ebionite: a sect 
which did not hold that apostle’s wri- 
tings in the estimation to which they 
are entitled. And this suspicion would 
be greatly confirmed if it should ap- 
pear that the learned lecturer, who is 
also said to be a great traveller, had. 
extended his progress eastward as far 
as Palestine, where it is well known 
that this heretical sect flourished even 
in the age of the apostles. At an 
rate, | am sure you will allow that 
have as good reason, upon the grounds 
which I have stated, to charge Mr, 
Heber, upon suspicion, of bemg an 
Ebionite, as he has to charge me with 
being an unbeliever, because I 

with the Theophilanthropists that the 
love of God and our neighbour'is thé 
sum and substance of religion, while, 
at the same time, I expressly condemn’ 
that novel and ephemeral sect, for hav- 
ing abandoned the Christian revela- 


— 





* «© T am well aware,” says the learn- 
ed lecturer, p. 272, ‘‘ of the reasonable 
doubt which may exist, whether the spirit 
whereby Christ, according to St. Peter, 
was raised from the dead, be the third 
person in the Trinity, or our Lord's owu 
immortal nature. But it may be thought, 
perhaps without impropriety, that the 
awful Being whom, on this oceasion, St, 
Matthew calls, not an angel simply, but 
the Angel of the Lord, who aith might 
and glorious majesty descended, amid the 
throes of labouring nature, to bring back 
the Saviour from his tomb was, in truth, 
the same everlasting Spirit who had an- 
nounced to the Virgin-Mother the cha- 
racter and name of her Son,”’ &c. Does 
the learned lecturer dignify such trifling 
with the name of arguwent? 
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tion which is the only foundation of 
our immortal hopes.* 

But passing over these baby-contro- 
versies, which are only fit for those 
who have need of milk, and who are not 
able to lear strong meat, | proceed to 
the main business of my epistle, which 
is to explain and apologize for an er- 
roneous representation which I have 
been understood to have made of the 
Jate Bishop Shipley's sentiments con- 
cerning the person of Christ in my 
Letters to the Bishop of London. 
did indeed conceive, by what I had 
heard from my friends Mr. Lindsey 
and Dr. Priestley, that sheir friend the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, had been an Uni- 
tarian like themselves. I misunder- 
stood them. 1 am now informed, 
from very high authority, that Bishop 
Shipley was an Arian, similar in his 
= to his learned friends, Dr. 

ice and Sir William Jones. I re- 
gret to place the venerable prelate a 

lower in the scale of theologi- 
cal excellence than that to which I 
once believed him to be entitled. He 
rs, indeed, still in ve company. 
But, like David's ht of the se- 
cond order, he docs not reach the high 

inence of Lindsey, Lardner, 
Priestle and Law. I hope, however, 
that I have now done theological jus- 
tice to the memory of Bishop Shipley : 
and that those whose feehnes were 
hurt at his being classed with Unita- 
rians, will accept of my public, and, I 





* *T wish,’” says this charitable wri- 
ter, p. 290, ‘that he (Mr. B.) had 
net, ina note to p. 168 of his Review of 
Mr. Wilberforce, given us too good reason 
to apprehend that his private notions of 
Christianity are of a kind very faintly dis- 
tinguished from Deism.’" ‘The passage 
alluded to in the Review of Mr. W. is as 
follows: ‘* Their professed principles covi- 
prehend the essence of the Christian reli- 
gion: But not admitting the resurrection 
of Christ the Theophilanthropists deprive 
themselves of the only solid ground on 
which to build the hope of a future exist- 
ence.” With this passage before his eves 
and quoting the former part of it, Mr. 
Heber presumes to represent me as an 
unbeliever in the Christian revelation! 
and affects to wonder at my expostulation 
with the Bishop of London for charging 
the Unitarians with being Deists in their 
hearts! Can that be the canse of truth 
and honour which requires such gross and 
palpable wisrepresentations in its’ de- 
fence ? 


own, reluctant recantation. Fog ] 
can assure them, that no personal dis. 
respect was intended to that learned 
and liberal prelate by placing him in 
the highest rank of enlightened Chris. 
tian divines. 

The learned lecturer, not content 
with advocating Bishop Shipley’s oe. 
thodoxy, in confutation of my 
ms erroneous statement, rompted 

y his overflowing zeal, erin a little 
out of his record and volunteers an 
assertion which, if I am not mistaken, 
many of the prelate’s friends will not 
deem to be either necessary or prudent: 
I will cite his own words, p. 121 :— 

“Had Dr. Shipley’s faith been in. 
consistent with that of the church to 
which he belonged, those who knew 
his utter disregard of worldly interest 
and his characteristic frankness of cha- 
racter, know that he would not have 
retained his preferment a single hour.” 

This paragraph will excite a smile 
in many of the readers of Mr. Heber's 
elaborate performance, and by many 
will be regarded as the eccentric flight 
of a juvenile imagination, more con- 
versant with books than with the 
world. This gentleman talks of a 
bishop's resignation of his mitre as if 
it were an every-day exploit. I recol- 
lect, indeed, that Chrysostom states, 
that no man is worthy of the office 
of a bishop, who is not prepared to 
resign it whenever duty calls. But 
Chrysostom wrote fourteen centuries 
ago, and both he and his doctrine are 
become completely obsolete. A bishop 
resign his office for conscience sake!! 
Mr. Heber, Sir, I am told, is a young 
man. He is but entering the hits, a 
a candidate for ecclesiastical prefer 
ment. When he becomes a bishop 
himself he will know better. 

Mr. Heber charges me, p. 289, # 
taxing Bishop Horsley with insincetr 
tv, becanse I] have said in my Review 
of Mr. Wilberforce, “ 1 strongly su* 
pect that the prelate of Rochest 
would smile at the honest simplicity 
of the member for Yorkshire, pete 
posing that’a sincere faith m 
and homilics is at all necessary 
the permanent prosperity of a nat 
church.” 1 deny that the learned g 
tleman’s inference can be fairly draw® 
from the premises. For has not 
pery stood for ages though a 
cardinals have been notoriously unbe 
lievers? But to say the truth, 

I desire to exercise that charity, a ® 
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fullest extent, which hopeth all things 
and lelieveth all things, I do confess 
that my charity 1s strained to its ut- 
most limit when it is required to be- 
lieve, that one learned and highly ce- 
lebrated prelate is sincere when he 
maintains, that the Father begot the 
Son by contemplating his own perfec- 
tions: and that another can be quite 
in earnest when he contends, that 
three non-entities make a perfect Be- 
ing. When one is reduced to the 
hard alternative of believing that a di- 
vine of the highest order in the church 
is either or , which of the 
sides of this distressing dilemma would 
Mr. Heber advise a friend to choose? 
One word more, Sir, and I have 
done. There are “‘ Christian advo- 
cates” at Cambridge, ‘* Bampton Lec- 
turers” at Oxford, and ‘ Senior Fel- 
lows” at Dublin, not to mention a 
herd of Reviewers in their train, who 
all with one accord write and preach 
and publish against me ahd my works, 
and who take infinite pains to con- 
vince the public that neither the one 
or the other are worthy of notice. 
From none of my numerous opponents 
do I meet with quarter, and scarcely 





with common civility, except from 


my worthy friend, professor Kidd, of 
Aberdeen; who does not represent 
me as altogether void of common 
sense, though I am unable to compre- 
hend his super-sublime demonstration 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. Now, 
Sir, a8 an overweening vanity will ex- 
tract nutriment even from what was 
intended as its bane, and as I once 
knew a bad poet console himself for 
the Jampoons which were made upon 
his wretched verses, by observing that 
“even Homer had his Zoilus,” so 
though I desire to keep myself as hum- 
ble as my adversaries x Foals el endca- 
vourtomake me, yet unluckily this for- 
tuidable combination against me ope- 
tates, | know not how, asa temptation 
tothink m@re highly of myself than I 
ought to think. For when I see that 
RO less than four of our Universities, 
are discharging their tremendous artil- 
lery through their respective organs, 
*gatnst an insulated, unsheltered, un- 
patronized, untitled individual like my- 
self, Burdey cides Oiditres, I am vain 
enough to conclude that my humble 
chorts for the restoration of, rimitive 

‘trine ate not quite so inefficient as 
My zealous opponents would have it 
believed. And to say the truth, if 
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these learned gentlemen thonght of 
me as they profess to do, and as I 
think ofthem, they would surely act 
by me as 1 do by them, and would 
give themselves no sort of concern 
either about me or my works. 

I am, Gr, Xe. 

T. BELSHAM, 

P. S. The learned lecturer, who is 

ever ready to charge the Unitarians 
with that inaccuracy of which he him- 
self exhibits many conspicuous exam- 
ples, accuses me note p. 121. of repre- 
senting Archdeacon Blackburne, as an 
Unitarian.* This charge I distinctly 
deny. I have a better opportunity of 
knowing what that venerable dignita- 
ry’s sentiments really were than Mr. 
Heber can possibly have: for I am in 
possession of his confidential corres- 
vondence: they were not Calvinistic. 
3ut whatever his theological senti- 
ments were, Archdeacon tar Phoned 
was a man of a truly honourable 
mind. Entitled by talent and learn- 
ing, and warranted by connexion, to 
look up to the highest preferment 
which the chuch has to bestow, he 
refused to accept of any benefice 
which made it necessary for him to 
renew his subscription to the thirty- 
nine article. For which he was 
blamed by some who thought as free- 
ly as himself, but who pos more 
of the wisdom of this world: who 
loved truth well, but preferment bet- 
ter. But this venerable man did not 
think it necessary to relinquish his 
moderate preferment in the church 
notwithstanding the change in his 
theological opinions, because he re- 
garded it asa station of more extensive 
usefulness than any which he could 
occupy among the Dissenters, And 
he was offended with those of his 
family who thought and acted upon a 
diflerent principle. 

It seems that now in the nineteenth 
century itis great offence to-hazard a 
doubt concerning the entire assent of 
any learned divine to every proposition 
contained in the aciciae hich he 
subscribes; which assent, according to 
Archdeacon Paley it would be most 
unreasonable to expect or to demand. 
In the better times of Clarke, and 
Hoadley, and Sykes, and Jortin, a libe- 





* «*This zealous partizan,” says Mr. 
Heber, p. 121, speaking of Archdeacon 
tlackburne, ‘** was not only oa Trinitarian 
but a Calvinist.” 
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tal interpretation of these numerous 
and complex propositions was not 


deemed a disgrace: and it was even. 


thought to be countenanced by the 
articles themselves, which require 
that nothing should be insisted upon as 
an article of faith which cannot be 
proved by the holy scriptures. And 
many in those days were not ashamed 
tw avow the principle, “ that an unity 
of spirit in the bond of peace,” was 
of far greater value than *‘ an unity of 
fuith in the bond of ignorance, or an 
roity of profession in the. bond of 

vpocrisy.” In our days the case is 
ulcered : and we are now bound to be- 
lieve that every clergyman who sub- 
scribes the articles, assents to every 
proposition contained in them: and 
that to hint the contrary is both “ false 
and injurious.” 

— 
Lstler to a Friend on the Atonement. 


(Communicated from Ireland.] 
Dear Sir, March, 1816. 


INTEND to answer at some 

length the note which you were so 
ebliging as to send me with Sande- 
ragu's Letters and Walker's Address, for 
J presume you wish that I should give 
Yor my opinion of these writers, 

You say you do not subscribe to all 
the sentiments of Sandeman. He cer- 
tainly goes a strange length in describ- 
ing the corruption of man, particularly 
witere he maintains, that “as to the 
matter of acceptance with God, there 
is no difference between one man and 
another,” for instance * between the 
most revered judge, and the most 
ations criminal,” &c. Yet in his 
reply to Hervey, and others whom he 
‘ als popular preachers, he argues with 
eandour, and he sews that they are 
not true to their own principles. In 
general, L think he proves that a mode- 
tate Calvinist isan inconsistent charac- 
ter, Mr, Walker also appears to me 
to have an evident advantage over those 
with whom he reasons: for they con- 
code to hirn what is a sufficient ground- 
work for his entire theory, and he 
knows well how to protit by their con- 
cession. But the remark which I 
take upow him and his opponents is, 
that they both build upon a wrong 
principle, wiach has no foundation in 
the oe pel. 

Ths oe common to both par- 

 . doctrine of the atonement, 
Which leads neces.anily tothe opinion, 
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that the favour of God depends omy 
circumstance entirely independent Og 
the willofman. But the Arminians, 
opposed to Walker, contend notwith. 
standing, that man has a free-will, and 
that he is here in a state of trial; fhe 
which opinions they quote the whole 
body of scripture, ind they are qui 
shocked at the opposite suppositions. 
Walker, in his various writings, shews 
that they maintain these opinions in 
opposition to the principle of atone. 
ment. He asks them in substanee, 
with much reason,—As you not merely 
admit but stfenuously maintain that 
the sins of men are forgiven, and that 
they are accounted just before God, 
ouly for the sake of the atonement made 
by Christ, how can you in the next 
breath attribute these effects toa differ. 
ent cause? If works be a necessary 
condition of God's favour, where is 
the necessity for the atonement? Must 
the infinite atonement made to God 
by a part of himself be abortive, unless 
it be aided by the puny efforts of mi- 
serable man? Can such a costly atone- 
ment be necessary or suitable, to render 
our good works acceptable, or to en 
ble a man to atone for himself? Can 
it be in the power of any man to reverse 
the councils and decrees of God with 
respect to himself, the most important 
of which must relaie to the atonement? 
In answer to these questions, A rminians 
appeal to scripture and reason for the 
freedom of man’s will, leaving the 
principle of atonement to shift for tt 
self. 

But neither do Walker and his pas 
ty abide by the fair consequences 
this doctrine of atonement, as may 
seen in a few instances. For if God 
has atoned for mankind to a part 
himself by an infinite sacrifice, why 
should the benefit of this infinite set 
fice be restricted to a few persons, ¥ 
have no more free-will to please him, 
than those have from whom the bent 
fit is withheld? Calvinists dispose of 
this question arbitrarily, not rege 
their own description of the atonement 
as infinite, nor the jiistice afd 
of God, whose essence is love, and whe 
is NO respecter of persons. ‘The ca 
of the potter, to which we are @ 
related. can relate only to the var 
conditions of men in fais world. 
are other questions, in answer t0% 
Walker wil hesitate to do full jute 


. to the doctrine of the atonement. 


it Ue pride in man to suppose that 
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of his works can have the slightest ef- 
fect to propitiate the Deity, and if such 


, notion shews farther his want of 


faith in the atonement, would it not be 
the safest plan to renounce all good 
works whatsoever, both in profession 
and practice? Do not these men 

ve that they have not much faith 
in the atonement, who spend their lives 
in making converts to this doctrine, 
that is, in presuming to — in his 
work theommipotent God? How can 
Walker insist on the all-sufficiency of 
the atonement, and consequently 
maintain that there is no condition re- 
quired for justifieation, while‘he insists 
on faith as the one thing needful, by 
which he means, an accepting of 
Christ as a proxy, or an apprehended 
exchange with him of our vices for 
his merits? While he maintains lite- 
rally that it is given to some men exclu- 
edly to helieve in such an exchange, 
his preaching must appear a mockery. 
One of the great objects of the gospel, 
he says, is to humble the pride of man, 
by convincing him that the atoneinent 
is all-sufficient, and that the intrusion 
of his own works in any form is imper- 
tinent; but what is so much calculated 
to defeat this object, and to puff men 
up with spiritual pride, as the notions 
that they’are’ the favourites and Elect 
of God; and. that all who oppose 
them are Reprobates ? 

Both Calvinists and Arminians have 
always been involved in inconsistencies 
by their faith in the atonement ; still 
they are alike fearful lest their faith 
in it might be questioned, for notwith- 
standing their mutual jealousies, they 
have always agreed to brand those per- 
sons with the name of infidels, who do 
not believe in it implicitly. Here | 
may be permitted to say, that those 
men are much better entitled to this 
hame, who repose implicit faith in 
mysteries. A-sincere Christian who 

jues rightly his Christian liberty, will 
think it is incumbent on him to prove 
this doctrine, to analyze it, and view it 
on all sides, without prejudice, inftu- 
enced only by a regard be truth. Such 
a severe examination will probably be 
censured us irreverent, even by men 
who seruple not to decide, with great 
confidence, that the substance of God 
s complicated, and his councils partial ; 

t before they can convict us of pro- 

for questioning their decisions, 
must prove them to be sacred and 


ident truths; whereas ‘nothing 
VOL. xy Om 
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seems wanting to prove them to be 
extravagant fictions, most disparaging 
to the Divine Nature, but a simple and 
accurate detail of them. I shall: at- 
tempt to give such a detail in the fewest 
words possible. 
In consequence of the foreknowledge 
that the wiles of Satan would prevail 
over man in paradise, God, for the first 
time, found himself under a necessity 
of dividing himself, or of being divided 
into three, distinct, co-equal, almighty 
Persons, all of the same substance. 
These three Persons, being still but one 
God, held a council on the subsequent 
state of man; upon which occasion, 
the first Person expressed infinite wrath 
at the foresight of man’s transgression, 
the natural eflect of which wrath, if 
uncontroHed in all cases, would be 
most grievous torments, in soul and 
body, without intermission, in hell-fire, 
for ever, to Adam and Eve and all 
their posterity. The crime for which 
Adam's posterity was to suffer in this 
manner, is called original sin, which 
means literally, the sin of men before 
they existed. When Adam and Eve 
ate the forbidden fruit, their offspring 
by this act was guilty of so henious a 
sin, that all men, women and children 
who have ever existed, with a trifling 
exception, and the greater part of men 
who are still to be born must be punish- 
ed for it with endless torments, by the 
first Person, to the praise of his glorious 
justice. No alieration for the better or 
worse can be effected in their destin 
by their works, good or bad,—to hell 
they must go without a possibility of re- 
demption. All men, without any ex- 
ception, would go the same road, if a 
few of these delinquents did not expe- 
rience unconditional favour and re- 
ward, to the praise of Ged’s glorious 
grace, Reprobates, as they are called, 
are’ here tempted to ask, asall the de- 
scendants of Adam are a sruilty 
of his crime, why should such a dis- 
tinction be made between them, as 
thata few should be made eternally 
happy, independent of their works, 
and all the rest eternally miserable? 
For this distinction, the reason assigned 
is the sovercicn wilh and pleasure of 
God, not of the first Person, nor of the 
majority, but of the second (Person a- 
lone; for though they are all One in 
Deity and substance, still thew differ 
widely in their dispositionsy’ and in 
their ideas of justice and merey. © Dine 


second part of the substance of God did 
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not give way to positive wrath against 
any part of mankind. While he was 


resolved to leave most men as he found 
them, he was inclined to reprieve a 
few, not indeed from the foresight of 
their faith or amiable qualities, but ra- 
ther the contrary. His Elect would be 
greatly alarmed, if oven any part of his 
infinite atonement should be turned 
aside from themselves; his inflexible 
justice in refusing all aid to Reprobates, 
who are just as good as themselves, is 
a principal source of their triumph ; 
and they are delighted with his good- 
ness, principally on account of its pat- 
tiality. However, his favour did not 
extend to a greater number than to 
one person in two thousand, and with 
only this trifling exception, he had bo 
commiseration for the lost state of 
mankind. Or, perhaps, benevolence 
toward them would not have heen 
consistent with a prudent regard tor 
himself; for as the office which he 
did undertake to execute for this 
small number proved to him a most 
grievous task ; so, if he had enlarged 
their number to one half of man- 
kind he would have drawn down 
on himself a thousand times more 
wrath. At the commencement of his 
very limited undertaking, what must 
have been his distress of mind, when 
no dignified or rational way occurred 
to him, or was communicated to him 
to avert from the Elect the Father's 
infinite wrath, excited and impelled as 
it was by his infinite justice. He had 
no choice but to adopt or decline the 
expedient pointed out to him. It was 
promulgated im heaven, that the Fa- 
thers wrath and justice, with respect 
to mankind, might be expended, not 
on them, but on some innocent per- 
son, who would voluntarily undertake 
to appease him by assuming their guilt 
and punishment. From this circum- 
slance we Cannot suppose that justice 
in heaven can bear any analogy to 
justice on earth. An awiul silence 
ensued. No angelic being offered to 
bear the brunt of this wrath and jus- 
tice. On this ominous pause, the Son 
himself, part of the very substance of 
God, came forward, al otfered him- 
self to be reputed a sinner for the 
Elect exclusively, and not only to 
atone by exquisite sufferings for all 
their sins, both original and actual, 
but also to impute all his awa nghite- 
Qusness to them, without requiring 
from theta any condition in return ; 

’ 
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for he scorned to save them by halves 
Agreeable to this offer, he is apuly de 
seribed by the Elect as a physician 
who cures his patients by prescribing 
regimen and physic, not to them, but 
té himself,—and as a judge who pro. 
cures himself to be executed, in order 
to save the lives of felons condemned 
by his own sentence. His offer was 
accepted, and the bargain was accord. 
ingly concluded between these two in. 
finite Persons of the one substance. I¢ 
certainly appears a very dear bargain; 
iedcalnnan we pre that it 
did not prevent the success of Satan 
over both Persons, with respect to 
mankind, in the enormous proportion 
of at least two thousand to one; and 
that it gave Satan the triumph of ex- 
ating an infinite sacrifice, distress and 
humiliation, in the reserved case of 
the Elect, wherein he was foiled. la 
vain do curious persons inquire from 
the Elect the reasons, why the Devil 
should be allowed to triumph in this 
manner,—why this bargan between 
two Co-equals, either such us the other, 
should be so partial in itself, and bear 
so hard on the second Persou,— 
one part of the substance of 
should have infinite wrath to be a 
peased, and not amother,—why 
second Person should not require the 
First to atone to himself by exquisite 
sufferings for the Elect, or for an equal 
portion of men among the Reprobates, 
—why the partial sufferings of God 
should be an advantage to men alone, 
and to a very small proportion of them, 
why they should not, at the sam 
time, purchase vegetable life for inet 
matter, sensauon for ve Mae 
tionality for brutes, and higher powels 
for all mankind, since they are # 
much calculated to produce these: ef 
fects, as to expunge unconditionally 
the sin of any man? But if there be 
any congruity between these sufferings 
and the mucandisiena! reruoyval Of sii» 
then-—being of infinite value, why 
should they not remove un 
ally the sins of all men? To.none ab 
these questions do the [ect choaset® 
reply either from. scripture OF reasODs, 
One of the wonders of this bara 
consisied in the contrivaace byw 
the substance of Ged might é 
to sufler. It was. stipu'pted, . thity 1 
process. of time, the second part of 
substance should become an tabeah 
and &@ man upon this. earth, shonild 
éubmit to all the infirasiues vb aoa 
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‘e upon a cross. Afterwards 
- ano , substance of God should 
remain to the end of tame a man-God 
ot God-man. With all this stipulated 

tion and suffering of part of 
his own substance, the first Person 
was so well pleased, that he not only 
consented to forego his infinite wrath 
and justice toward the Elect, buat to 
shower down favours on them without 
measore. For these favours he was 
paid more than an adequate price, by 
which mean he was saved the trouble 
of exercising the slightest degree of 
mercy; and indeed, with respect to 
him, there is no room for this attribute 
in the gospel scheme. When this 
bargain should take effect, that is, 
when Christianity should receive the 
wer Calvin, it would then ap . 

t the diflerence between the Elect 
and Reprobate lies in this, that to the 
former alone it is given to believe in 
this account of the atonement, to re- 
nounce all works, and humbly to ac- 
cept the merits of the man-God, as 
their own exclusive, undoubted right, 
as well as righteousness. Consequently 
they challenge the justice of God and 
are entitled to their salvation. Repro- 
bates, on the other hand, believe, with 
much simplicity, that God can forgive 
them without the sacrifice of an 
finite or infinite person. All their 
a placed in the mercy of God, 

m endeavouring to -imitate the 
example of Jesus Christ: but as no 
portion of God has any favour or mer- 
cy for them, they must endure to eter- 
nw the torments which can be 

ed by infinite wrath. 

In this and every statement of the 
atonenent, it may be noticed that two 
parts out of three of Ged, of his very 

nee, require no atonement, and 
the third Person is an unconcerned 
Spectator. 

Arminians, who, fortunately, are 
Rot consistent in many parts of their 
faith, will not agree to some minor 
parts of the above statement; and a 
distinet case would be requisite for 
them, whenever they can be prevailed 
0a to define accurately and fully their 
ideas of the atonement: or rather, 
such a definition from them would 
rendet any other confutation unneces- 
sry. So far as justification is con- 
cerved; I think thev can hardly avoid 
to describe as # nullity, either. the in- 

We sacrifice of Alurighty God, or 

willof man. ‘I'o the question 
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whether faith in the atonement be 
essential to salvation, they answer so 
cautiously as to betray ‘ie doubt in 
their own minds. We can grapple 


* with Calvinists, because they are more 


decided and consistent; and I believe 
these people will admit, that in stating 
their fee con of the atonement, I have 
kept close to the sense of their lan- 
guage, and to their ideas. Sandeman, 
at least, will bear me out in the strong- 
est parts of the statement; and he 
will furnish me with sufficient argu- 
ments, ad hominem, against the minc- 
ing, moderate Calvinist. Some of 
these may be inclined to modify one 
or two passages; but every Calvinist 
entertains such notions of the atone- 
ment, as constitute a most frightful 
theology, calculated to expel all cha- 
rity from the breasts of those who can 
receive it, and to appal the hearts of 
all others, without holding out to 
them the smallest benefit. vane, 
itcan produce no effect on the mind 
of an enlightened Christian, but pity 
for those who preach it; for to him 
it will appear to be more offensive to 
the Deity than the idolatry of Hea- 
thens. ‘The gospel of Christ incul- 
cated a very different lesson, and is as 
opposite to it in its ——- as light 
is to darkness. In that we learn, that 
the Lord our God is the Fatugr of 
all men, and not the capricious tyrant, 
flattered by suitable favourites. Every 
single precept of Christ and his 

tles is suflicient to confute the childish 
notion of atonement; though it has 
been divulged with infinite ’ 


e- 
rance and ingenuity by highly-gifted 
men, yet Blew ay ra naar strong 
prejudices. No P ain passage of strip- 
ture gives it the sli yor oeneena 8 
and it is su only by figurative 
! wee, which is perverted 60 90.40 
make. seripture contradict itself, and 
to promote in the world, not religion 
and humanity, but a gloomy enthusi- 
asm, or a most unhappy scepticism. 
All these figurative expressions can be 
explained without the slightest diffi- 
culty. One instance here may suffice. 
St. John, in the Revelation, says of 
Christ, that he hath washed us fr 
our sins in his own blood. Now, h 
is it more natural to suppose, that this 
lan is figurative, intended to shew 
that death and resurrection of 
Christ had furnished Christians with 
a powerful, and, in most cases, an ef- 
fectual motive to forsake their sins ; or 


























































































2 Vindication of Count Zinzendorf. 


to suppose that it relates literally to an 
atonement—that is, to actual blood, in 
which the sins of the Elect are steeped 
and rubbed, and then come out vir- 
tues? All the texts particularly relied 
on by Calvinists have been abundantly 
proved to be consistent with the re- 
mainder of seripture, and thus their 
fancied privileges, deducible from their 
notions of the atonement, are shewn 
to be illuserv. ‘This has been done 
even by John Weslev, who gave up 
the groundless faney of the imputed 
righteousness of Christ. But an ob- 
ection lies to this doctrine of atone- 
ment, which supersedes all necessity 


for areuihg against tt on the ground of 


ws great a murdity. It TIPposes that 
the grand and peculiar doctrine of the 
aespel is, that the One God is a com- 
pounded Being, made up of various 
persons, with opposite dispo: itions, and 
heteromeneons natures; whereas, the 
uniform testumony of the whole Bible 
ia, that the Le rd our God is one Lords 
and this One Ged and Father of All, 
who w above LP 1S 1nOst particularly 
New "he ttaiment 
f and Father of 


stared in the to be. 


fin (, 
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our Lord Jesus 
| hope now, Dear Sir, that vou will 
raw one vere yast' conclusion from 
thie lone letter, which is, that | would 
not be ar the trouble om writing it, af I 
dd not entertain tor you much respect, 
t which vou are entitled from your 

character and profesional labours. 
f remain, therefore, &e. Xe. 

B—s. 
+ 
Sr, Bveter, March Voth, 1816. 

() pening Your valaable miscel- 
lany for heat Febri ary, (p. 65,) 
a few days since, I was not a little sur- 
prised and concerned, at perceiving an 
sepersion Of no inconsiderable magni- 
trie, eat on the yroral character of 
the late Count Zinvendorf; being con- 
vineed that there i¢ no futundation for 
such a chara, § fel ita duty ncum- 
bent on me to defend an injured cha- 
recter, that | nuuch and deservedly 
erteem. [bee to add, that in this un- 
tlertaking, T hove purely followed the 
irpulse of me own mind. I would 
here be cemsiccred as merely advocat- 
ine the Count’s moral character, and 
by no means expousing all his religious 
opinions, any more than defending his 
theological language. If he conseci- 
rationsly held such opinions, he was 
wiquestonably mght in mnamtaining 









them, and if he considered the phrase. 
ology he employed as best calculated 
to convey and illustrate them, who 
has a right to deny him this liberty? 
_Having received a considerable part 
of my education amongst the United 
Brethren, or Moravians, as they are 
otten though improperly called, and 
having attentively studied their history, 
especially that of their late ordinary, 
and made myself pretty familar with 
his religious ideas and the language iy 
which they are couched, I conceive 
thyself rather better qualified than your 
correspondent, to form a just estimate 
of the moral worth of that respectable 
individual. Had the writer in your 
Repository, instead of adopting the ma- 
lianant and deceptive representations 
ot a Roms, (who, forsooth, stvles his 
work a Candid Narrative how far 
it deserves such an appellaton will 
presently appeer,) attentively perused 
(Crantz's History of the Brethren, or 
the ample and ingenueus Life of Zim 
zendort by the learned and vencrable 
Mr. Spangenberg, or had he duly ex 
arnined several of the numerous wr 
tings of the Count hunself, I have little 
doubt but he would have formed:a 
very ditierent opinion. Your corres 
pondent appears to have dipped into 
one ortwo of their works, but | trust 
that is all; I myself have had access to 
all their performances, and. have made 
considerable use of them. I have, be 
sides, been tavoured with various comes 
munications from esteemed individuals 
of undoubted veracity, who were about 
the Count’s person, and intimately acs 
quainted with his public and private 
character. But I have not formed my 
judgment of the late ordinary merely 
trom the testimony of friends, or from 
his own writings, but have attentively 
examined the works of his opponents} 
and though I have been at considefta- 
ble pains to investigate their chafges, 
yet have I never been able to substan 
tiate any one that affected his morals 
If it be true that the moral worth 
a nian results from his intentions and 
the motives that actuate him, and that 
his intentions and motives are alone 
discoverable from his dispositions at 
conduct, I then feel no hesitation 
atlirming, that the late Count Zinzem 
dorf is, in no inconsiderable degree, 
entitled to our esteem and 
Every honest and unprejudiced person, 
who will be at the pains of entering 
into the detail of the Count's life, muss 
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J think, perceive, that the main spring 
of his religious career (and to this 
cause he devoted his liie), was, ‘* Love 
to him who first loved us, and gave 
himself for us ;". that this love prompt- 
ed him to cheerful compliance with 
what he believed the Buble taught of 
his Lord's will; constrauung him to 
ditiese, as widely as possible, what he 
regarded as the good tidings of salva- 
oa; and in the prosecution of this, 
w him all-important object, he shun- 
ped neither privations nor dangers, vor 
reproach nor poverty 5 though his rank, 
counexions and fortune would have 
enablel him to move in what the 
world regards an exalted sphere. 

As the apologist of the moral cha- 
raster of the Count, 1 am now com- 

lied to take some notice of a work 
- since consigned to merited obli- 
vion. [termed that work malignant 
and deceptive; for, under the mask of 
candour, the author evidently endea- 
vours to represent the Count and his 
coadjutors as inimical to, the cause of 
virtue and even decorum; without 
atiempting to allege any thing by, way 
of extenuation, which charity would 
naturally have suggested, and for which 
abandant scope unquestionably re- 
mained: but his aim has invariably 
been to exhibit them in the blackest 
colounng; thus to render them objects 
ot universal detestation. 

But this writer is by no means to be 
unplicily relied on, tor his statements 
not unfrequently rest on the authority 
o persons who seceded from the Bre- 
\hren's congregation from worldly or 
selfish motives, and whose disaflection 
would render their represemtations at 
least Suspicious : again, his translations 
are otten imaceurate, by no means pre- 
‘enting the genuine meaning of the 
orginal, frequently elicuuing meanings 
and hints which the tex{ does not war- 
fant, or at least does not require. Nor 
® this all; language is frequently 
chamged'to the Count with which he 
Mad nO concern and which he was 
loremest 10 counteract. ‘This candid 
ree moreover, discovers a wonder- 
- Propensity to attribute unpurity of 

‘ght and conduct to impropriety of 
mom - Zinzendorf, we know, 

oon a Only mystucizer ot scripture. 
hen - venerable Gill and 
would oy t e same? Yet, who 
imahioa to tax the learned and es- 

umentator on the Song of 
® with impurity of mind and 
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conduct, because his phraseology would 
admit of such an exposition? But 
your correspondent argues, that if Ri- 
mius's charges were not founded, they 
would certainly have been replied to; 
acoording to him, silence necessarily 
involves guilt; if such be his opinion, 
mine it certainly is not: nor, let me 
add, that of many great and good men 
besides. ‘To conclade—Rimuus's work 
appears to me its own refuter ; tor 
were the horrid charges he alleges 
matters of fact, it is incredible hew 
any society in civilized Europe could 
hold together ; and the Brethren them- 
selves seem to have been of the same 
opinion ; for 1 have been credibly im 
formed, that they might have boughe 
up all the copies of that work if they 
had been so inclined, but they prefer. 
red, and I think wisely, to leave it to 
its fate. Your correspondent seems to 
think, that Maclaine’s testimony, whe 
merely quotes from Rimius, is of great 
weight in this affair; but he is, pery 
haps, not aware, that at that period 
it was as much the order of the day 
to slander the poor Moravians, as it is 
at present the Unitarians: With best 
wishes for the success of your excellent 
Repository, | remain, 


Your obliged friend, t 
J. F. Bo» 
-~—— ’ 


Sir, Hackney, April 3, 1816. 

ET justice be done to every man, 

Although 1 may have frequently 
lamented the apostacy of our Poet Lau- 
reat from some of the best sentiments 
of his earlier, unpensioned years, the 
mistake of your correspondent, Pacifir 
cus, (p. 106,) ought to be reetified, 
The beautiful and instructive little 
piece ‘* The Great Victory,” is not 
omitted in the late edition of Seuth- 
ey’s Poems, but inserted Vol. ILL 
p. 167. What naturally led your cor, 
respondent to make the mistake al- 
luded to is the blunder of the printes 
or reviser of the late edition, who, in 
the table of contents, has omitted to 
notice the poem of ‘* The Great Vic- 
tory,” and of another * The Old 
Woman,” &ec. p. 193. 

B. F. 


Pe 


Sir, Harlow, April 17, 1816. 
AS I suppose a considerable num- 
ber of your constant readers are 
Anti-laptists, will you permit me to 
submit to them a few questions con- 
cerning the ordinances, and principles 
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of that religion, which we in common 
believe; and the duties of which I 
doubt not to the best of our knowledge 
we endeavour to practise. I am sure 
we shall that the commandment 
of Christ is supreme authority, both 
with respect to faith and practice. I 
me that all those persons, who 
not attend to any kind of baptism, 
may be classed under the two follow- 
ing descriptions ; first, such as consider 
that ordinance as superseded by the 
baptism of the Spirit, which I believe 
is the sentiment of the respectable so- 
iety of Christian Friends, called Qua- 
kers ; and who also decline the ordi- 
mance of the Lord's Supper, on the 
principle of a religion wholly spiritual, 
to which they suppose these institutes 
are not now necessary. ‘The second, 
such as do not consider baptism as ex- 
tending beyond the pale of converts 
from Judaism to Christianity. To 
the first of these I shall only propose 
One question, when that is answered 
we shall be better able to judge of the 
scriptural propriety of their Anti-bap- 
Gsm. 


The question is this ; is the religion 
of Friends more spiritual than the re- 
ligion of the Primitive Churches, Mar- 

, Confessors, Apostles, and of Jesus 
hrist himself? Of the second class 
of Anti-baptists more questions will be 
asked ; for the present the following. 
As I suppose it will be granted that 
ism ip, or with water, was enjoin- 

ed by Jesus Christ: And as we are 
ready to admit that baptism, im some 
form, was practised by the ews before 
the time of Christ; is it a fact that he 
this ceremony, and, as our. ex- 

ample, submitted to it himself? Was 
Ais baptism to be extended beyond the 
limits of converts to Christianity? 
Was this ordinance to be extended to 
oll the lytes to the Christian 
faith? Did Christ give authority to 
the Apostles, or to any of them, to 
preach the Gospel to every creature, to 
all mations baptizing them? 


soothed gg np reach the gospel to 
idolaters, did au convert ait ons 
when the door of faith was opened to 
the Gentiles, were they Jewish con- 
verts previously, of idolatrous heathen ? 
Were the common and unclean Gen- 
tiles, Acts x. 11, to whom Peter com- 
rrunieated the Gospel, previously to 
their conversion and baptism cireum- 
cised Jewish converts? If they were 
net, then what constituted a Jewish 








convert? Were not some of the Coris, 
thian professors, idolaters, before their 
oe se of the Christian faith? Di 
Paul understand his commission? 


Does he regret having baptized Cris. 


pus, Gaius and the household of Sm - 


ceed was not the character of 
aul traduced by the professing Chris 
tians at Corinth, and were not many 
of them a disgrace to their profession? 
Did not the Corinthians either weakly 
or malignantly represent Paul and his 
fellow-labourers as founders of differ. 
ent. religious sects? Was not this 
sufficient reason to induce the 
to congratulate himself, that he had 
baptized no more of them? Does he 
not ask these very people in iho 
name they had been baptized, whe 
ther in the name of the Jewish Chris. 
tian Apollos, or Jesus Christ? Did 
these Jews who thus baptized doh 
trous Gentiles, exceed their commis 
sion ? What does Paul mean when be 
says ,to these people; Cor. i. 6, 7, 
« Know ye not that idolaters, &ec. shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God, and 
such were some of you, but ye ar 
— in the name of am 
esus?” Was not baptism 
practised in the Christian chureh from 
the first age, and was it not considered 
asa privilege? Have we any account of 
the admission of Gentile converts 
without it? When did the distinction 
between catechumens, and Christan 
professors first begin ? ‘Though Gentile 
converts rejected circumcision, _ were 
ba ever refused baptism ? Is it not 
said that as many as have bees baptt 
into Christ, have put on ! 
Have not those who have put o 
Christ, thus publicly ack 
HIM to be Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father, and therefore bound them 
selves to obey his Gospel? What ® 
the scriptural way of publicly profes 
ing to be a Christian ? Ought not such 
a profession to be made in @ way 
cannot be misunderstood ? Was no 
baptism the Jewish and Christan 
mode of professing proselytism? Is 
the profession of € hristianity a volum 
tary and public act? Is a man? 
Christian before ‘he is satisfied of 
truth of Christianity? Or are 
convinced of its trath who have nee 
examined its evidences? Was not™ 
ordinance of the Lord's Supper om 


nally administered to the Apuiee 
clusively ? Did either the bes 


ers, or any of the five h 
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any of the Christian women, 
comake of i? Admitting that Paul 
was mistaken in baptizing Gentiles, if 
he.did baptize them, then, might he 
pot be equally mistaken in giving the 
supper to Gentiles, to the laity, or to 
the female converts of the Christian 
(ith? May not the form of words 
ued in Christian baptism be objected 
wo by some persons, though I think 
without any reason? 


Sir, yours, 
B. P. SEVERN. 
i 
St. Ardleon, April 30, 1816. 


Sik, 
— lately met with a pam- 

phiet, published more than sixty 
years ago, which contains some parti- 
gulars ing the sufferings of the 
French Protestants, and the attention 
aero in this country at that pe- 
jod. A recollection of these may not 
be panting at present: the pub- 
lication is entitled ; 

“Two Discourses, occasioned by 
the cruel oppressions of the Protestants 
in France, and enlarged with a recent 
and particular account of the state of 
the persecution in that kingdom. 'To 
which aze some serious. re- 

on the present situation of 
these nations, and our American Co- 
i by Thomas Gibbons.” 8vo. 

The author of these Discourses 
which appear to haye preceded a con- 
gegational collection was a Minister 
unong the Independents. He died in 
1785, 65, having been distin- 
egg rough life, as T can describe 

ffom personal acquaintance, by 
ae ity and extensive benevo- 
or the historical particulars 


Dr, Gibbons quotes “a hlet en- 
ied, Anna ofthe Rises Progress. and 


ain I me ae x 
dover Me, lease Toms, of Hdlci 


} 
in Suffolk, in-1753,” and.an Appendix 
: the wy a4 and excellent 


We, the author of the [Discourses thus 


| verhinent was more fiyour- 
19 the estants ‘than jt had for- 
Waly, Been ;* but the adininistration 
haw 4 "Tr? f rf 4 royee 
, The Regent moderated othe, Off 
Ne clergyy: (towseds..the Pantone 
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falling into the hands of a cardinal+ 
devoted to the Jesuits, by their in-. 
fluence a new declaration was issued 
on the 14th of May, 1724, which con- 
tains in it whatever was most severe in 
oe of Lewis 7 :~ —_— 
of February, 1745, Lewis 4 
lished his ordonnance against the Pro- 
testants, enforcing the former edicts, 
and making it —_ to pat minister 
who ofliciated, and perpe impri 
sonment for the women, and allies 
for the men, who have been present 
at the meetings.§ And how dread- 
fully these cruel orders were obeyed, 
the attack of religious Protestant as. 
semblies by soldiers who scrupled not 
to fire in among them, the condemna- 
tion of some who were apprehended 
to the prison, and of others to the gal- 
lies, and the murders of ministers 
from the year 1745 to 1750, dreadful 
testify. n the year 1750, the F 

king published an ordonnance at Ver- 
sailles, January 17, willing, that for- 
mer edicts against the Protestants, and 
particularly that of 1724, should be 
executed; and enjoining officers and 
judges to attend dili i 
cution. How ri these edicts 
have been executed, take in the fol- 
lowing accounts :— 


“ Extract of a Letter from Mr. —— a 
Protestant minister of Lower Langue- 
doc, July 26, 1754. 


——**About July 5th, a religious . 
assembly returning home, Prion. 
fell upon them, fired, put them to 
flight, and seized three men and five 
women.—Another assembly hay: 
broke up were attacked’ by a p 
dragoons, who fired’ am | 
wounded one man, and ended. his. 
with their bayonets, Forty-five were 
taken prisoners. — Other ts of 
the assembly inform us, that five or 


and took out of the gallies sixty-eight of 
these unhappy persons, to whom he gave 
full omg ds -: out of the kingdom 
wherever they thought proper.” Priv! 
Life of Lewis 15th. 1781v i. 185,---B. Bo 

+ The Duke of Bourbon was. prime 
mister on the. Regent's death, in 17947 
but Cardinal, Fleury was; supposed to im- 
tinence the affairs of government, before 
his appointment, to suceeed, the duke in 
1726. Privy. Life, &c. i. 148, 9.---R. B. 

t “See this edict in Laval’s History, 
vol. iv.'or mm the appendix te a pamplilet 
entitled, Popery alu ayetie same, p. 78.’" 

oe Hopery always the same , appendix, 
pi MMe 
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six were killed on the spot, and four- 
teen or fifteen wounded.—Towards 
the latter end of the same month, an 
assembly was surprised by a party of 
dragoons, who fired upon them, and 
seized several of both sexes, who re- 
wain in prison.—The 17th instant, an 
otlicer and five gentlemen were taken 
up, for what reason we cannot yet cer- 
tainly know. Some say it is for hold- 
ing, assemblies, and others for perform- 
ung baptisms and marriages.’ 


*© Parl of a Letter from Mr. a Pro- 


* festant minister al Aug. 8, 1754. 


' «* ] am well acquainted with 
the aflairs of our churches, and the 
several unjustand cruel methods which 
are daily used to destroythem. Never 
before oe they been so artfully at- 
wcked; they are beset on every side, 
and ravaged from every quarter. And 
it will be impossible to bear up under 
this. heavy calamity, unless sustained 
and upheld by God himself. Let us, 
pt incessantly otler up our pray- 
ers to him for assistance, and, perhaps, 
sooner than we expect, a happy Pro- 
vidence may change the present awful 
appearance of things to scenes more 
happy:and delightful. The provinces 
of this part of the kingdom, where the 
Protestant religion has most flourished, 
are crowded with troops, as I imagine 
to extirpate all the Protestants, if pos- 
sible, for they are to quarter here for 
some time. And what strengthens my 
opinion is, that they have expended 
large sums of money to furnish beds 
and other necessaries sufficient for 
20,000 troops. Expenses which are 
entirely needless, if they were stationed 
here only for the convenience of pas- 
ture, On the fourth instant they made 
a enerel sally, age plundered not 
Only the houses in the country, but 
even those in the city did not escape 
their fury. A minister, who has 
phen vpon him that office no more 

1 two years, had the house sur- 
rounded where he was, and, attempt- 
ing t© escape, was shot by a fuzee, and 
was artested, as was all the family 
where che was. He was carried pri- 
soner to Montpellier, where, in all 
lo wpescw/: he must suffer, as most of 

is 











predecessors have done before him.* 


. - -_— -_ rr 


* *\He (by name M. la Fage) finished 
his course gloriously at Montpellier, on 
the 16th of the same month, after having 
gained the esteem of those who saw him 


Myself must have shared the same fate 
had it not been for the kind protection 
of a Catholic friend. For ee ho 
sooner left my house than it was gy. 
rounded by a numerons detachinent, 
which made the mosi exact search for 
me. Since this fatal time my day js 
turned into night; and my peo 
seeing it is impossible for me to elude 
their diligent search, advise meto retire 
for some time into Switzerland, ther 
to wait tll more quiet and peaceable 
days; and, as our church is oppressed 
with taxes and impositions, and strug. 
gling with difficulties, it cannot be 
expected they should be any longer 
able to support their minister—We 
have great reason to fear our enemig 
will exert all their power to disturb 
and molest them, (the ministers and 
others that baptize, &c. in the desert) 
since the Bishop of Alais has senta 
letter for that purpose to all the curates 
of his diocese.’ 


“* An Account of Mr. P——c, drawn 
by himself. 


«On the parish curate’s (the 
same as rector here) taking my child 
by force, and baptizing it according to 
the rites of the Church of Reme dur. 
ing my absence, on my return home! 
expressed my resentment, and bit 
the curate, who hereupon complained 
of me to the deputy, and a warrant 
was granted against me. I was & 
cused, and, though innocent, ¢On- 
demned to death, as accessary to the 
murder of a woman found dead in the 
prison. I appealed to the parliament 
of Thoulouse, and thereby was acquit- 
ted and discharged from imprisot- 
ment; but after some time was agin 
ordered to be arrested ; but a frend 
gave me private intelligence. I im- 
mediately embraced the favourable op 
sedges | left my family the very sum 
day, and fled for refuge to this happy 
isle, where, by the kind Providence # 
God, I am safely arrived.’ 


“* Extract of a Letter from Mr. Bow- 
dillon, minister in London, | 
to the Society for the Relief f 





in prison by his discourse and courage 
greatly affecting by his death all the 
without distinetion, who were speed 
of it. Every body was extremely © 
by his piety, his meekness, his resignatioe 
to the divine will, his resolution and ! 
ness. Toms's Appendix, p. 5- 
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French Refugees, dated Nov. 14, 
1754. . . 
“ee dear brethren are more an 
a ted in «pom ax beg 
every day; and e last let- 
Se ea ware read the day before 
yesterday at our society, we hear that 
the troops in Languedoc search in the 
night-time, not only for ce apse 
are mostly fled to woods and 
dens, but for their defenceless flock. 
A great many of the faithful have 
been taken and confined to prisons. 
The terror is spread every where. The 
worship of the Lord suspended. Few 
egations meet together. Courage 
abated. Zeal slackens. They have 
nothin left but their private prayers 
in the midst of their alarms and sor- 
rows.” 


“ Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Isaac Toms, minister at Hadlagh in 
Suffolk, dated Dec. 30, 1754. 


—**« Very affecting accounts from 
France. Does a spirit of concern for 
the dear sufferers increase? One mi- 
nister says, I have been these five 
weeks like a wild goat going from rock 
to rock, and have not Jain tn a house. 
And this to attend the interests of his 

ted flock, when he might have 
ved at case in a city; but he says, 
We are accustomed to pursuits, and 
rejoice that we are counted worthy to 
suffer for the common faith.’ 


“ Extract of a Letter from the same gen- 
tlemun, dated March 13, 1755. 


“* T have to acquaint you that Mr. 
—— has informed me by last post but 
one, that in eh things are 
more quiet, but that they have very 

ministers for above 100,000 souls. 
ln Languedoc things are worse and 
ae Pay we are so closely fol- 

» that, there being no bilit 
of being useful to the flocks, they ~ 
Pp to | ean ee &e. sane 
re near eighty men now in the gal- 
lies for their religious zeal, and a 
many, great numbers, in prisons and 


feiters, 


“ From the Appendix to the Rev. Mr. 
Isaac Ti oms's Annals under the Month 
¥ April, 1755, p. 8. 

les * We have heard that in February 

hal E assembly of Protestants being 

divine service towards Bour- 

x, the enemy had notice of it, sent 
who fired upon the poor peo- 
, 2N 
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ple, killed some of them, and took 
some prisoners. The persecutions are 
going on in many other parts, with 
great severity. ‘The prisoners upon the 
gallies* earnestly desire our prayers, 
and are sent from Marseilles to ‘Tou- 
lon, where they are far from their 
friends, who used now and then to 
give them some help.’ 

‘*Such was the situation of the 
persecution in France but a few months 
ago. I have learnt since, from the 

v. Mr. Bourdillon, the Secretary to 
the Society for the Relief of the 
testants that fly into this kingdom for 
the sake of religion, that there is no 
remission of the cruel edicts; that the 
‘cam have been miserably exhausted 
y taxes, &c.; that the ministers are 
driven away by the severity of the per- 
secution ; and that religious assemblies 
have been in a manner totally sus- 
pended. Such is the ouirisful <atete 
of the Protestants in France, whose 
—— is computed at 3,000,000 of 
souls.” 


Such were some of the blessings 
which distinguished the reign of 
Louis le lien aimé, from whom the 
modern Louis le desiré delights to 
trace his descent and his royal autho- 
rity. A few years after in 1761, occur- 
red the horrid tragedy of the Calas 
family, a striking result of the preju- 
dices excited against the Protestants. 
The Continuation des Causes Celebres 
(Vol. 4, 18mo. Amst. 1771), in addi- 
tion to the interesting details respecti 
Calas, records other proofs of the anti- 
pathy excited against the Protestants 
at the same period ; particularly notic- 
ing (p. 308), the pleasure with which 
some ladies at Tholouse attended the 
execution of a Protestant minister who 
was hanged in thatcity and of three 








* * A galley isa low-decked vessel, ge- 
nerally from 120 to 132 feet long, 18 feet 
broad, and 6 feet deep. They are navi- 
gated by oars, and chiefly used in the 
Mediterranean sea. The slaves are chains 
ed to the oars, their shirts being stripped 
down to their waist, and exposed to all 
weathers, They must strike the oars all 
together, or they are severely handled. 
The chains sometimes gnaw them to the 
bone, and occasion gangrenes, The slaves, 
excepting Protestants for their religion, 
are notorious malefactors, who, having 
escaped the sentence of death, are con- 
demned to this punishment for a time, er 
for life. See Toms’s Annals, p. 30,” 
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merchants who were, at the same 
time beheaded, Returning to the 

phiet I quote, from page 33, the 
Sollowing account of a ‘* paper pub- 
lished Sept. 1755.” 

“The gentlemen who three years 

en in a society for the relief 
of those ants that fly into this 
kingdom for religion's sake, think them- 
selves in duty bound to acquaint the 
benefactors to this charity with their 
proceedings, success and present situa- 
tion: — 
- * Out of two thousand one hundred 
and forty-four pounds, thirteen shillings 
and nine pence received, they have ex- 
pended one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-four pounds, one shilling 
and ten pence, so that no more temains 
in cash than two hundred and twenty 
pounds, eleven shillings and eleven 
pence. 

“To this time they have relieved 
three hundred and eighty-nine persons, 
most of whom -are actually settled in 
England, and now subsist by their 
industry and labour, viz. one hundred 
and seventy-three men, ninety women, 
and one hundred and twenty-six chil- 
dren; the greatest part of these last 
have been put to apprenticeships: be- 
sides a very large number whose ex- 
penses the society defrayed in their 
journey through Switzerland and Hol- 
land to Lreland.” 

Your readers may compare the 
statements in this paper with the re- 
cent exertions in the same cause. 

R. B. 
i 

Str April 9. 

\ ILL you allow me a few co- 

lumas in your valuable Reposi- 
tery, to call the attention of our 
Unitarian brethren to the peculiar 
situation in which they are placed, and 
the duties which this peculiar situation 
appears to me most <p to call 


upon them to perform 
We are fully persuaded that our 


views of the gospel dispensation are 
more simple, more sublime, more ra- 
tional, and far more scriptural, than 
those of our fellow-christians; that 
Unitarianism is “ the faith once deli- 
vered to the saints ;” the “tidings of 
great joy” to all nations, which shall 
carry salvation even unto the ends of 
the earth! We believe all this,<and 
ts t not then our bounden duty to use 
every mean within our power, to give 
the pure word of God « free nd. a 
to spread it widely amongst our fellow- 





cteatures? Surely no heart 

cold and selfish on to Tas ae 
and no one who has the desire, cap jp 
his measure, want means; for the 
most powerful of all, lies within the 
reach of every one ;—each in his own 
station whether high or low, may yp 
conspicuously let “his * light shine 
before men,” that seeing his good 
works, they will inquire from whence 
they spring, and what the tree is, 
which bears such heavenly fruits. 

If we have indeed more perfectly 
“ learned Christ,” it becomes us to re. 
member that we are accountable for 
the treasure, the “ pearl of great price,” 
which is committed to our charge ; and 
not satisfied with a cold, heartless pro. 
fession of our faith, we should zealow 
ly endeavour, by a constant manifes 
tation of every Christian virtue, w 
“ live down" the evil reports which i 
norance and prejudice are ever rm 
to raise against men whe venture to 
think for themselves, and doctrines 
which they fear to inquire into, and 
therefore do not understand. 

It is vain, I had almost said it is 
absurd, and must appear hypocritical, 
to withdraw ourselves from what we 
account false and unscriptural modes 
of worship, if in all other points we 
conform to the selfish, vain, and frivo- 
lous pursuits of the world. If we 
“worship the Father” acceptably, we 
must do it “in spirit and in truth’; 
for devotion is enthusiastic, and Jaith 
dead and unprofitable, in the heart of 
that man, in whom it fails to produce 
true Christian practice. And in what 
does true Christian practice consist? 
Not in merely passing harmlesly 
through life, and just avoiding 
gross faults which would call dows 
upon us the censures of our f 
men! A child of worldly wisdom 
would do this: but the disciple of 
Jesus stands on higher ground, } 
nobler motives, and acts on other pri 
ciples. Harshly as it may sound ia 
the ears of some, a conformity W! 
the world, even in this nation 
so much boasts of the decorum and 


propriety of its manners, may often be 


too justly denominated, “* enmi with 
God.” Resstdion to the standard of 
the former we may feel ournclwea te 
tified in a course of conduet, vill 
weighed in the Christian balance, 
be “found wanting.” ; 

And is this less the case in Unite 
rians than in other men? Would 
God that 1 could clearly see 1t #F 
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would to God that those who hold the 
faith of the ere in its original puri- 
would bring salvation to them- 
A and convert their fellow-chris- 
tians, by reviving the simple and vir- 
tuous manners the primitive believ- 
es! All would then be turned, 
and all hearts be drawn towards them! 
Let us look amongst the members of 
our numerous CO tions, and see 
whether they display in their words 
and actions that purity, that simplicity, 
that heavenly-mindedness, which 
ought to flow from their clear and 
sublime views of gospel truth. Do 
they in their intercourse with each 
other, set aside the low distinctions 
which pride and folly have created, 
and show that brotherly love, and 
union of heart and affections, which 
becomes those who so often meet to- 
oe to worship a common Father. 
they more than others ‘‘ take sweet 
counsel together,” and go up to the 
house of God as friends ? Are the rich 
“zealous of works,” the bene- 
factors, the advisers, the comforters of 
their poor brethren? And do they 
take a real and affectionate interest in 
their welfare? I have often and 
anxiously looked for marked appear- 
ances of this kind; but alas! I have 
too generally found, that they who 
think with Newton and ke, 
Priestley and Lindsey, and numerous 
other great and men who have 
aniated in restoring our holy faith to 
its genuine purity, conform their lives 
common standard of those 
whose errors and misconceptions on 
the subject of religion, are, in part, an 
apology for the imperfections of their 
Practice 


Unitarians would do well to consi- 
der, that all will, at the solemn day 
of retribution, be judged according to 
the degree of illumination which has 
shone upon their minds: and if out 
views are more sublime and beautiful, 
and more powerfully incitive to the 
practice of all that is excellent, than 

entertained by other Christians ; 

we not be ex and required 

to walk according to our light? Shall 
we who behold in our Maker “ the 
wd, merciful and gracious, long-suf- 

, and abundant in mercy and 
truth ;* who “hath no re in 
the th of sinners,” but  willeth 
all men should be saved, and come 
tothe knawledge of the truth !”—shall 


“6 ‘who see in tbe holy scriptures 
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these heart-cheering and most attract- 
ive views of our great Creator plainly 
set forth ; love him no more, and obey 
him no detier, than others? Cold in- 
deed must be our affections and hard 
our hearts if it be so! 

I would warn you, I would earnest- 
ly warn you, as Christians, and more 
especially as Unitarian Christians, 
against religious negligence. “'To whom- 
soever much is given, of him will 
much be required.” If the pure doc- 
trines of the gospel are happily opened 
to eur understandings, let them sink 
deep into our hearts and_be powerfully 
set forth in our lives. The Christian 
warfare cannot be madea mere seconda- 
ry concern of life, a matter that is only 
now and then, at stated times, or in 
the hours < ape Fd en to 
occupy our t ts. t the 
Dr. : row wneel virtue, ma be well 
applied to that purest form of it, Chris- 
tianity :—** It 1s not a mushroom that 
springeth up in one night, when we 
are asleep or regard it not; but a deli- 
cate plant that groweth slowly and 
tenderly, needing much pains to cul- 
tivate it, much care to guard it, much 
time to mature it, in our untoward 
soil, in this world’s unkindly weather; 
happiness is a thing too precious to be 
purchased at an easy rate; heaven is 
too high to be come at without much 
climbing ; the crown of bliss is a pri 
too noble to be won withouta long 
and tough conflict." ; 

This is confirmed both by the pre- 
my and the example of our Lord; 
‘« He that will come after me,” sa 
this great Teacher, ‘* must fake up. his 
cross and follow me.” - We must 
“ strwe to enter in at the strait gate,” 
for ‘* narrow is the way which leadeth 
unto life.” It is not the wide and 
beaten road which, because so much 
frequented, seems safe and pleasant to 
the thoughtless id oped The fash- 
ions of this world speedily pass 
and their followers will at length find, 
that they have been pursuing sha- 
dows ; airy phantoms ; while the pres 
end and purpose of existence has 
overlooked and cast aside, as a thing 
of little value or importance. Oh that 
rornny would als aucamealt a- 
mon sons va- 
ced selfishness, and prove to the 
world that they have higher aims than 
this uncertain life can satisfy; that 
oe consider themselves as “‘ strangers 

pilgrims upon earth,” seeking 4 
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* better country,” an “ abiding place,” 
a “ city which Aath foundations!” and 
using all the powers which have been 
entrusted to them to extend the know- 
ledge of that great salvation which 
God has graciously offered to the 
world by Jesus, the ‘‘ author and fin- 
isher of our faith.” Then would every 
form of idolatry vanish from amongst 
the sons of men; all would see and 
acknowledge that “ the Lord is One 
and his name ene,” and unite to wor- 
ship the infinite Jehovah, as the disci- 
ples of his Son Jesus Christ. 

Let that sect which has hitherto 
been “every where spoken against,” 
set themselves in earnest about this 
great work, this “ consummation, so 
devoutly to be wished ;” and may the 
great Being whom alone we adore, 
give a blessing to our zealous endea- 
vours, and grant that by reviving the 
genuine doctrines of our Master, and 
diligently striving to exemplify them 
in our lives, we may bring salvation to 
ourselves, and forward the progress of 
gospel truth amongst our brethren of 
mankind ! 

M. H. 


a 
Sir, Lower Clapton. 
ss following queries involve con- 
troversies of infinite importance, 
which still divide the Christian world. 
I shall be happy if any of your readers 
of the popularly orthodox faith shall 
think them, or any of them, deserving 
of their notice ; and ofler such a solu- 
tion of them to my understanding, as 
— to be satisfactory to their own. 
‘inst. If to deny the personality of 
the power which we call divine, is 
atheism, and to assert it Theism, is it 
not Tritheism to ascribe personality to 
three powers, cach of them divine? 
Secondly. If the existence of a mind 
implies personality, must not two 
minds constitute two persons ; two in- 
finite minds, two persons both infinite ; 
and two minds, one finite and one in- 
finite, two persons, one finite and the 
other infinite? If then Christ be both 
God, and man, is he one person or 


two coe 
irdly. If it is universally true 


that a finite being cannot have attri- 
butes that are infinite, since guilt is 
an a ee eal finite ring only, is 
not i te guilt impossible, and to 
~ ita contradiction? “A 
ourthly.. If guilt can be expiated 
by the suffering of eubstituted inmo- 





cence, either it is not under 
the divine constitution that guilt be 
punished, or the guilty have been pin 
ished when the innocent only hag guf. 
fered: which ought we to affirm > 

Fifthly. 1s.personal identity intrans. 
ferable, and can personal attributes, 
such as merit and demerit, be trans. 
ferable y 

Sixthly. Can Christians 
enantio. 60 Christ commended they 
should pray, for the forgiveness of sins, 
if the orthodox doctrine of atonemen 
be the doctrine of the scriptures; un. 
less, not to punish what has been once 
adequately punished, not to demand a 
— which has been already paid, 

» to forgive sins? 

Seventhly. If depravity implies guilt, 
is not innate gegen e un- 
less it be a crime to be born? Oris 
the same being at once depraved and 
innocent? And then, is it just that 
he be punished for the necessary con- 
eke of an innocent depravity? 

tighthly. Since the exertion of di- 
vine power, in the regeneration of all 
who are regenerated, is acknowledged 
to be an act of special grace,—or an 
interposition ef divine power not in 
the course of nature,—the event is a 
miraculous one: is it then true, that, 
under the Christian dispensation, a 
dispensation of mercy, every mans 
born into the world subject to a divine 
government so constituted, that no 
thing but a miracle can save him from 
remediless and infinite woe, at the 
same time that this miracle is in fact 
performed in favour of but a small 
part of men, born notwithstanding 
under a dispensation of mercy? 

I observe annexed to the C 
man’s Letter to the Bishop of 5t 
vid's, (see M. Rep. x. 590,) the follow- 
ing postscript: ‘‘ I have taken the um 
usual liberty of sending a copy of this 
letter to the bench of bishops; 1 hope 
they will excuse it ; my motive is 
Their sentiments on the subject are of 
the utmost consequence. If they agree 
with you, that a belief in the Athans 
sian ‘Trinity and Creed makes us Ob 
tians, and is necessary to salvation, 
they will confirm your opinion in 
future cha and_ publications, 
enforce it with much greater ; 
has hitherto been done. If they dif 
fer from your lordship, they will, I 
am persuaded, act in a manner 
“ the character of Christians am 
Christian bishops.” That they # 
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isnot to be doubted, as long as 
are sworn to think as_ their 
churely has decreed that they shall 
think, that is, that he who does not 
acknowledge the Athanasian Trinity as 
the true God shall without doubt pe- 
rish everlastingly. “‘ If they agree with 
his lordship they will confirm their 
opinion, and enforce it with greater 
geal than has hitherto been done.” 
This is certainly what eught to be 
done ; and it has often appeared to me 
extraordinary, that so many Christian 
bishops, and so many Christian preach- 
ers of different denominations, should 
their’ conviction that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is inseparable from 
Christian doctrine, and essential to the 
evangelical system, and that, notwith- 
standing, the term is seldom heard to 
eseape their lips in the course of their 
blic instruction. Is it that they 
Idthe doctrine with a feeble faith? 
This cannot be supposed without im- 
peaching their veracity, for they affirm 
their conviction to be entire. Is it 
that the word “* Trinity,” is not found 
in the Christian scriptures, and that 
they have no example for the use of 
it either io Christ or in any of his im- 
mediate followers? This is true, but 
it cennot be pleaded with reason by 
Christian preachers, who have admit- 
ted the barbarous and unwarranted 
name into their form of sound doc- 
trine; and, jeast of all, by those who 
buil their religion upon the founda- 
tion of Athanasiuses, and pseudo-Atha- 
nasiuses, and other doctors of the Pa- 
pal or Protestant church, the “ Tri- 
nity” being laid as the chief corner- 
stone. Ifthe bench of bishops agree 
with their brother of St. David's, it 
behoves them to display the same cou- 
rage ond consistency which he has 
ewn. Let them rally round the 
Ajax of their church. It is not gene- 
rous and it is not pious to stand aloof 
the champion of their creeds, 
engaged in a conflict, which even they 
cannot think an equal one if they have 
taken the trouble to mark the thrusts 
of hi adversaries : 
Erir ehehiybivres, xad adverse 
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Yours, &c. 
J.-M. 
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Srr, April 12, 1816. 

be. man who ventures to arraign 
his neighbour for mi » 

tion, should be careful of the 
of his own statements: were it only 
from respect to himself and the cause 
which he espouses, however incapable 
he may be of other*views. A yet, 
when Mr. Norris speaks of the revision 
of Dr. Watts's Hymns, as “ bearing 
all the outward semblance of the 
nuine edition,” he deviates widely from 
the fact. The original work is enti- 
tled, ‘ Divine Songs attempted in 
easy Lan for the Use of Chil- 
dren, by I. Watts, D. D. ;” whereas, 
the little book which has been so cla- 
morously and unjustly assailed, bears 
the title of “ Dr. Watts’s Hymns and 
Moral Songs for Children, revised and 
altered by a Lady.” How is it possi- 
ble, then, that these two works should 
be designedly confounded, where the 
slightest attention is sufficient to pre- 
vent mistake? ‘“ The same course 
has, indeed, been taken with that po- 
pular tract ‘ Melmoth’s Great Impor- 
tance of a Religious Life ;'” but it is 
the course of honour and of fairness, 
carefully stating in the preface wherein 
the alterations consist. Neither of 
these works have been “ palmed 
the public,” otherwise than as revistons 
of books of acknowledged merit and 

neral excellence, although contain- 
ing views of Christianity in which the 
revisers could not acquiesce. They are 
consequently adapted to the use of a 
very different class of readers; and 
were offered to the public with the 
most correct and benevolent ——- 
Is it not a high compliment to the de- 
votional writers of the Church of Eng- 
land, that Christians of any other de- 
nomination should acknowledge their 
excellence, by making use of their 
works as far as they can consistently 
with their own sentiments, and frank- 
ly avowing the obligation? And with 
what propriety can that practice be 
censured in Unitarians, which has 
been repeatedly sanctioned by the ex- 
ample of orthodox Churchmen, with 
respect to the devotional compositions 
of the Church of Rome? I trust, 
therefore, a tgs soemneaee at- 
tacks will no longer disgrace the wri- 
tings of the ron friends of the 
Establishment, or, at least, that their 
more liberal brethren will openly dis- 


tenance the ungenerous change. 
i DETECTOR. 
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P.S. L will thank you to notice as er- 
rata the word lawfully for carefully, in 
my last letter, p. 151, col. ii. 1. 37; and 
the omission of afterwards before ar- 
raigned in 1.37 of the succeeding co- 
lumn. 

a 
Effect of the Portrait of Washington on 
some Indian Chiefs. 

(Extract of a Letter from New York.) 
| CALLED to-day on Trumbull, 

the great artist, and saw him and 
his exquisite paintings. On my ob- 
serving how much an Indian would 
be struck with his first sight of a 
painting, he told me, “that having 
painted a portrait of General Wash- 
ington, the General invited him to 
dinner to meet a deputation of the 
Creek Chiefs: after dinner they were 
shewn into a room where the Gene- 
ral’s portrait was placed, the General 
accompanying them, dressed as there 
represented, and with Mr. Trumbull. 

Indians were lost in astonishment ; 
they alternately looked at General 
Washington and at the portrait with 
many signs of wonder, and finding, 
on approaching it, that there was no 
projection, and that it was quite flat, 
were convinced it was a piece of en- 
chantment. In fact, they sat up in 
council all that night an tesalve hots 
it was possible for ‘! the man,” (Trum- 
bull,) to work a like piece of magic. 
Mr. T. endeavoured to prevail on 
them to let him take one of their por- 
traits, but nothing could induce them 
to corisent to it, as they were firmly 
persuaded, that when once he had 
wrought the phantom, they would be 
evermore entirely under the influence 
of his infernal agency.” 

a 
Mr. Parkes's Account of a Visit to Bir- 
stal, Dr. Priestley's Native Place. 

Sir, London, May 8th, 1816. 

N of your having sug- 

t the public would be 
gratified by an account of an incident 
which occurred to me during a jour- 
ney in the summer of the last year, I 
now sit down to comply with your re- 
quest, being happy that I have it in 
my power to contribute, in any , 
towards illustrating the character of 
one who is already so dear to the lovers 
of science, troth and virtue. 

Having occasion, on the 3ist day 
of last July to pass through the village 
of Birstal, in: orkshire, I was very 
desirous of seeing the house, situated 


at Birstal-field Head, where Dr. Pries. 
ley was born, and accordingly | 

ped at the inn, for the Pp rpose of ob 
taining the necessary directions. The 
man informed us, that the house wa 
two miles distant, but that the chaise 
man would have a good op inuty 
of pointing it out to us from the wpa 
a hill which we should have to 
over, and being pressed for time I was 
under the necessity of resting satisfied 
with a distant view of a mansion 
which had acquired so much 
from the peculiar character of one 
its earliest occupants. 

“* Do you know, Sir,” said the land. 
lord, ‘‘ that a brother of Dr. Priestley 
lives in this place?” This i 
very much surprised me, for [ had no 
idea that any brother of the Doctors 


was then living. ‘ Yes,” said the 


landlord, “‘ Mr. Priestley, who isa 
younger brother of the Doctor's, has 
resided here the greatest part of his 
life, and he is as worthy a man, and 
has always been as much respected a 
any person in the —— “ T should 
be very glad,” replied I, “ if I could 
see this acigher of yours ; would it 
be possible for me to be introduced to 
him?” “ If you —— the character 
of his brother,” added the host, “I 
am sure, although you are strangers, 
he will be very glad to see you; and 
this person,” aad he, pointing toa re 
spectable looking man, who sat by, 
“ will, I dare say, think it no 
to shew you the way to his house.” 
The man having, with great good ne 
ture, acquiesced, I immediately set out, 
accompanied by my daughter, who 
was travelling with me; and I believe 
the circumstance of having di 
so near a relative. of Dr. Pri in 
so obscure a situation, afforded 
us more pleasure than any unex 
event which, till then, had ¢ 
to us during the whole of our joumey- 
As we passed through the village, 
Mr. Joshua Priestley met us, and our 
guide introduced us to him. Having 
informed him that we were desirous 
of paying our respects to him incom 
oe of our regard for the memory 
of his brother, he kindly invited us ® 
his house, and in the way int 
us to one of his sons, who joined 
and walked in with us. ; 
When we arrived, we found 2 
very neat, cleanly cottage, quite in the 
style of simple country life ; and in # 
antique chair sat a respectable-looking, 
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aged female, who proved to be the 
wife of the Mr. Priestley to whom our 
yisit was intended. | 

We had not been long within the 
house before Mr. Priestley introduced 
us to his wife, and when he told her 
that we called to see them out of re- 

to the character + his a ne 
Doctor, the old woman burst 
into tears and shed violently. ‘This 
behaviour very much astonished us, 
and the more so, because she was for 
a long time quite unable to speak. 
However, when the good old lady 
could articulate, she apologized for her 
weakness by saying, that ‘* she could 
never hear the name of that good man 
(meaning Dr. Priestley) mentioned, 
without being overcome in a similar 
way. 

This sudden, unpremeditated, invo- 
luntary tribute to the memory of an 
excellent individual, whom we both 
esteemed, struck us japan so 
much so that both of us were glad to 
sit down, to talk further with these 
gpod old peuple, and inquire more of 

eir history. 

During the course of the conversa- 
tion, I learnt that Mr. Priestley, if he 
lived to the end of that week, would 
be eighty years of age; and that his 
wife, the individual whom I have al- 
he pay of as being so singularly 
affected at the mention of Dr. Priest- 
ley's name, was in her eighty-fourth 


r. 
Mr. Priestley told me, that he 
had had thirteen children by his pre- 
sent wife, and that one of his daugh- 
ters had fifteen children. . He said he 
now only five children living, viz. 
three sons and two daughters, and 
that his sons are all married, and have 
each many children. He added, that 
he had now living nearly fifty grand- 
children and more than twenty great 
grandchildren. The old man_ told 
me also, that he was healthy and well, 
and still able. to walk to the Dissent- 
tag chapel at Hickmondwicke, which 
' two miles disiant from his house, 
“7 Sunday, and back again. 
— Priestley and his wife both 
‘€US a very pressing invitation to 
partake of their cent but this our 
engagements prevented. us from 
i eg Whenses were taking 
and about to depart, Mr, Prie:t- 
key, jun., son of Mr. Joshua Priest- 
ley, said, very kindly, that we should 
y like to see the burial place 
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of Dr. Priestley’s father and some of 
his more remote ancestors, as many 
of them were interred in Birstal 
chureh-yard; and he would walk 
with us and show us the spot with 
pleasure. This offer we accepted ; 
and in our walk+o the church, had 
a good deal of conversation with Mr. 
Priestley, jun. whom we found to be 
a sensible and well-informed man, 
for the sphere of life in which he 
moves. 

While we were in the church-yard, 
we were joined by a youth of dows 
years of age, a son of Mr. Priestley's, 
a smart, lively little fellow ; and when 
I asked him his name and he replied, 
Joseph Priestley, his father added, 
with great animation and much self- 
complacency, that as he was born 
about the time that Doctor Priestley 
died, they had thought it right to 
name him Joseph after him and in 
remembrance of him. 

From the retired manner in which 
Mr. Joshua Priestley appeared to live, 
I was apprehensive that he might be 
in straitened circumstances, and there- 
fore took the liberty of questioning 
his son on that point; who immedi- 
ately said, that he had great pleasure 
in informing me, that his father and 
mother were as comfortable as to the 
state of their pecuniary affairs as their 
best friends could wish; adding, that 
the Doctor had taken care of that, 
he having given them some canal 
shares, which had made them as inde- 
pendent as their circumscribed wants 
required, J am glad to have it in my 
power to make the public acquainted 
with this circumstance, as it redounds 
very much to the credit of Dr, Priest- 
ley, especially as it is well known that 
he had several children of his own to 
provide for, and was himself never 
rich. The intimate friends of Dr. 
Priestley were well acquainted. with 
his generous temper and disposition, 
but I do not think that this particular 
instance of his benevolence was known 
to any of them. I doubt, indeed, if 
it was known to his son, Mr. Joseph 
Priestley, for if it had, he surely could 
not have..omitted, in the oirs 
which he published, to have men- 
tioned a circumstance so highly hon- 
ourable to the memory of a severed 
and beloved father. ‘ 

In the churchyard of Birstal, our 
attention ;vas directed to three hand- 
some tombs, made entirely of stone, 
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and were told, that this was the bu- 
rial place of Dr. Priestiey’s ancestors, 
and some of his contemporary rela- 
tives. [ would gladly have copied all the 
inscriptions, but being much pressed 
for time, I transcribed only those 
which are upon the tomb belonging 
to the Doctor's father. They read as 
follows :— 

“To vHE MEMORY OF JONAS 
PrirstTLey,* THE SON OF JOSEPH 
PrigstLey, OF Figup-HEAD, WHO 
piep Fesrvuary 18TH, 1779, AGED 
79 years, ALso, MARY, HIS WIFE,t 
wHo pizep December 28TH, 1739. 
Aso, ANN,] HIS DAUGHTER, WHO 
piep JANUARY 8TH, 1763, AGED 
20 YEARS. WHO ALL LIE INTER- 
RED NEAR THIS PLACE. ‘THIS COR- 
RUPTIBLE MUST PUT ON INCORRUP- 
TION, AND THIS MORTAL, IMMOR- 
TALITY.” 

On the flat stone which covers the 
same tomb is the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

* HERE LIETM THE BODY OF Sa- 
RAH,§ wiee oF JoserH PrigstLey, 
or BIRSTAL-HEAD, WHO DIED 20TH 
Decemaer, 1728, AGED 68 YEARS. 
Hzae ALSO I$ INTERRED THE BODY 
or Josera Parisstvey,|| or Bir- 
STAL FIELD-HEAD, WHO DEPARTED 
THIS LIFE THE 2@ND DAY OF AuGusT, 
IN THE 85TH YEAR OF HIS AGE. AN- 
no Domini 1745.” 

The two other tombs were erected 
to the memory of Dr. Priestley’s un- 
cles, and their descendants. They 
are close to each other, and close to 
the tomb first mentioned. 

Before 1 left Birstal, Mr. Priestley, 
jun, informed me, that theirs was one 
of the largest and most extended fa- 
milies in Yorkshire, and in confirma- 
tion of it said, that as we were going 
through Hickmondwicke, if we would 
call at the old chapel yard in that 
place, we might satisfy ourselves of 
the truth of what he said. Accord- 
ingly, as we had occasion to pass close 


* The Mr. Jonas Priestley here men- 
tioned was the father of Dr. Priestley. 

+ Dr. Priestley’s mother. 

t A half sister of the Doctor’s. 

§ This person was Dr. Priestley’s grand- 
mother, a woman of excellent character, 
so much so that the Doctor named his 








to the chapel, we directed the Chaise. 
man to stop at the place, and as. the 
keeper of the cha ‘el lived very near 
to it, we procured the keys withou 
difficulty. Here we saw a row of 
eight very handsome tombs all built 
alike and entirely of stone, belong; 
to the Priestley family ; but as we 

no one with us who could explai 
the exact relauonship of any of the 
deceased to the late Dr. Priestley, J 
did not take the trouble of copying 
any of the inscriptions. 

Thus,. Sir, have 1 endeavoured to 
comply with your request, and I do 
flatter myself that those persons who 
value the character of the late Dr, 
Priestley, either as a man, as an au 
thor, or.as a successful and. indus 
trious chemical philosopher, will thagk 
me for my attempt to rescue these 
few unpublished facts respecting his 
family, from oblivion. 

I am, Sir, yours, ke. . 
SAMUEL PARKES, 
— 
The Philosophy of Calvinism. 

Sir, 
or most learned correspondent 

Mr. Cogan, and others, have 
recently exposed the absurdities-and 
inhumanity of this dreadful system, 
Now this system consists not of plain 
declarations of scripture, which com 
tain no system expressed in conneth 
ed arrangement, but is in fact a sy* 
tem of reasoning and deductions from 
certain expressions in the writings. 
St. Paul. It is at least as mucha 
tem of reasoning as the Unitarian 
system. Its adyocates find in the 
writings of Paul, the doctrine of the 
divine prescience, and infer the divine 
predetermination. From the pie 
science of God and his uncont 
able power, they infer that all his de» 
terminations are accomplished. _ 
infer from their doctrine of 0 
sin, and some declarations on 
that are saved, that all that are sa 
are so by divine favour, and all u 
rest lost, by divine appointment 
Their system is evidently a system of 
reasoning from the. divine atiripat 
collected from detached passages 
scripture ; and yet they decry reasoe 
and all philosophy! [ask them for 
scriptural statement of their syste@™ 
as such, in direct and scripturah®® 
guage. As to distinct pass Ae 
the writings of scripture, UM We,” 
our guide, every opposite syste® 
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. Who will deny that dis- 
be found favour- 
—— to ge- 
neral, to particular emption, to 
salvation by grace and by works, to 

torments, to extinction of the 
being of the wicked, and to the final 
«ivation of all men! The funda- 
mental error seems to be, the reason- 


er expressions may 
able to necessity, to 


ing from particular expressions, in- ry 


stead of the general tenour of scrip- 
ture. Away, then, with all preten- 
sions of systerns founded on scripture 
without reason, and away with the 
pretensions of Calvinists, that _they 
are more evangelical than Unitarians! 
SEARCH. 
P.S, Can there be a more pregnant 
instance of the vain philosophy of the 


Calvinists, than their whole reasoni an existence full of misery. 


in justification of eternal misery 
Where do they find their reasoning 
about sin being an infinite evil, be- 
cause it is committed against an infi- 
nite Being? I find no such State- 
ment in nt it is a mere inven- 
tion, to gratify malignity, in asserting 
the misoeable deolladiion of man! 
Yet they are wise as serpents, for they 
know that in religion fear is more 
predominant than hope, and they 
— obtain hearers, and gain their 
end! 

S London, 15th April, 1816 
IR, » 15 u, 1816. 
WISH to call the attention of 
some of your intelligent correspon- 

dents to a subject which has n 
thought of importance in vindication 
the divine government—which is 
the state of human beings, as to ha 
and misery, in the present life. 
late Mr. Li ,and many other 
excellent men, have contended that 
iness of every human being 
ty exceeds his misery here ; which 
think, however, they have not 
proved. In contemplating human 
‘octety, the first consideration that 
offers uself is, that men, like all other 
animals, increase in number, or 
multiply much faster than their means 
. This renders death a 
necessary Oceurrence in this economy, 
and accordingly it is calculated that 
aot less than ‘one fourth part of the 
species perish before they be- 
moral agents, before four years 
thet Now it cannot be doubted 
Tuanyof these perish by diseases 
bought on by want; and what more 
to the paternal heart can 
. 20 





Misery of Life an Oljection to the Divine Government. 


that seems desirable, continue 
Disease and death come, and the sure 
vivor is doomed to wear out a wretche | 


there be children, anxiety at 

every step to the grave, which is but 
too often inenentel observing those 
children unhappy! 
seems to thik -that those who 
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be conceived than the observation, - 
that children are perishing. thepage 
wants which they cannot supply? It 
is a consequence of this principle that 
extreme y must be, as we see it 
actually is, the lot of an immense ma- 
jority of mankind. It has been sug- 
gested, as a remedy for this tremen- 
ous evil, that man should not ‘mar. 
- But the Christian. religion strict 
ly prohibits fornication, we have 
apostolical authority for declaring 
tthe gift of continence is not the 
lot of all, and it may be inferred from 
the practice of the world that it is 
the lot of very few. Take, then, the 
other side of this dilemma, and man 
is doomed either to a miserable exist. 
ence, or to the violation of his duty, 
We see 
man, then, at the first step, involved 
in misery by the very constitution of 
his nature; nor have any writers on 
this subject attempted to answer this 
argument. If any of your numerous 
and wt correspondents can 
answer it, I shall be glad to see it 
answered; for it a with so 
dreadful an aspect that the statement 
of it is horrible. 

This is no modern discovery ; it was 
not left to Wallace and Malthus and 
others of late date - find this out ; 
it projects, it meets the eye, in 
alien and age of the woddi hanes 
the common practice of exposing in- 
fants at all times and in all 
countries—Now let us proceed on 
our observations. Where extreme 

erty does not press upon families, 
Dove often are the tenderest connex- 
ions broken? How ill assorted are 
often the parties in married life? And 
when this is otherwise, and a happy 
union takes place, how seldom does 


this state of buman life, the -_ _ 
ong 


vated solitude; or if 


it 18 
is 
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crime, and to ex to future punish must © surely forget “ériginal gp? 
ment. —whobe; ress and let euicide veal? forms the basis of them : ai 
he not disreputable, Jet a general con- Ht seems scarcely possible to link any 
#iction exist that this world endsall thing which is beautiful or exalted 
human feeling, and I apprehend that with the-belief that the heart of map 
hutidreds of thousands would thus is naturally corrupt, his faculties mo. 
die. Tam persuaded that a great past rally depraved, and his earliest emp 
of mankind, after the age of thirty, tions sinful. Nor does it seem ag 
and many before that age, would pre- enviable creed which teaches us thet 
fer, if it were a matter of choice, an- the infant is “ under the wrath and 
fiihilation to the existence they sup- eurse of God,” when the smile. fing 
All that has been said about begins to dawn. over its featyres, 
the horrors of annihilation is down- This doctrine is not a mere inciden: 
right rant, as I think your able cor- associated with certain noble specula- 
respondent Mr. Belsham has some- tions, but easily separated from them, 
where called it, and 3 cannot but be It is the groundwork on which the 
astonished. at what Dr. Cogar has whole edifice of Calvinism is erected. 
said about the dread of annihilation Hence is deduced the emptiness. of 
amongst mankind. A careful survey mere: human virtue, the necessity of 
of the workt, I think, will soon con- , miraculous influence from above, the 
tinee us that whateter be the. end “occasion of a vicarious  sacrifite, 
of God in creating man, it is not to Hence, election and _reprobation, the 
make hiny happy in this world; and eternal torments of hell, and the migh- 
{ firmly believe that the balance is ty spirit of evil. Those, therefor 
against the majority of human beings who. adinire the fantastic ornaments 
here. ‘Those philosophers who said ef this vast building, and rejoice 
the best thing possible was never to jn the chillness of its shadow, must he 
be born, and the next best, to die the prepared to estimate also the solidity 
hour of one’s birth—appear to me to and grandeur of its foundation. 
have spoken wisely. And this too is something for ima 
A modern philosopher ordered to gination t0.doat upon—something to 
be inscribed on his tomb that he be enjoyed as a glorious viston—<some- 
was with |ife contented and thankfol thing for the heart to rest upon amidst 
Now J knew this philosopher, and the wncertainties-of fife! ‘This is the 
have heard him say that he was per- faith for whose gentle consolations our 
plexed at first how to dispose of his season is to be despised as worthles!! 
ehildren, of which he unfortunately For this, not only the understanding 
had many, until he found eut an old js to be laid aside, but the sweet %® 
man and woman who took them at sions of childhood, and the kindling 
their bath for ten pounds each and memory of original innocence ate fot 
he never heard more of them! Con ever to be rendered dim. Theidoe 
tented andathankful! But had the trine which 3 the main support of the 
ebildrén reason to be thankful?) Who Calvinistic system disturbs thesholiet 
would not rather never have existence spring of poetical joy. For there 's 
than purchase pleasore at sucha sa no theme by which those who # 
crifice of humanity? daresay that blest wih a true teeling of poetry ar 
Gere is net one of your corsespon- kindled mto a brighter’ and more dels 
dents who would not prefer annihi+ cious enthusiasm than thej 
lation to such ality asthis. Hoping and purity of childhood. ca 
that some notice will be taken, of remember when they wandered 
these remarks, 1 remain, through this world as a fairy-tant 


Your humbly Servant, when it seemed less a matefial 
¥.N. than an enchanting’ visi 
Pe Oe shev appeared hardly to ead 
On Poetival Scepticisin.. earth from whose follies they were yet 
No. dil. unsoiled. ‘Uhen nature ped forts 
“Heaven lies abétitus in our infaney.”” its blessings, with ove —_ 
a ‘. Woanswortm. sure, to greet them. Thea sist 


SiR , | 7 though desires, and holy a” 
ee who regard the peculiar salen oF reteset made, thes 
“Be dogtrines ofinodern orthodoxy soul.a consecrated . dwelling. 4 
w sthe? solgrees of ‘poetical delicht first they felt the: touch af 








in,” 


there 's 
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consctousness of ‘belonging to a 
je ener brotherhood, the first exer- 
dise of the benevolent and social affee~ 
tons. ‘Then they walked. with God 
as fit companions with’ angels. Since 
those happy times they have become 
inhabitants of ~~ — virtue is 

led to straggle, where joy is 
wnté byaffiction, where’ experienoe 
woo often chills the heart, antl its fine 
bloom is dnjured by too ungentle col li- 
sion. Yet the moments when they 
semember Cwhat they were are. the 
greenest’ spots of their journey. In 
the seasons, whett, ‘as from some little 
eminence, théy -catch a glimpse of the 
seenes in which they once de- 
ted to wander, they are filled with 
a delight too rapturous for smiles, and 
too deep even for tears. Itis like the 
ravishment of the pilgrims on the de- 
lectable mountains, when they saw 
the gate of heaven from afar. ‘This 
holy sympathy with ourselves in for- 
mer times is one of the most cordial 
refreshments searth can afford us—a 
feeling a cah sustain 1s ss 
toil and suffering—a j 
which we shall dion in besten 
The recollections of early innocence 
and pleasure are, of all our possessions, 
the “brightest and » most lasting. 
Amidst the vicissitudes of fortune they 
will not’ wither;~in’ the changes of 
friends they will not forsake us, in the 
chillness of age 1 will not grow 
cold. ‘They willtive and kindle eveu 
in our ashes. ‘The sun of life, in its 
holiest decline, will throw its parting 
rays on the hills from which it arose, 
and still fondly linger. over them. 
And these: are the affections over 
which Calvinism casts @s shadow ! 
We are to be told that our cherished 
mndocence ‘was a fiction; that we 
a Ity even from ‘the cradle ; that 
aspirations after virtue, 
* without doubt did partake of the 
nature of sin;” and that our souls 
were polluted at the very season when 
the tenderest hearteearth ever knew, 
would have said of us “of such is the 





intoa melancholy waste; to.extingui 
the pure and hedvenly light . 
them, and to enshreud — with a 
gloom rehieved by nothing but a fitful 
gleam froim beneath, ) 9.6 690 9) 
Nothing surely need be said to prove 
the near connexion of, the: Joftiest 
sublimities of poetry with. the sacred 
feelings of childhood. |The, first touch 
of icapeatoniiae wees dawns 
ings of fancy—the bright visions of 
celestial oand of unearth. 
ly cme —_ sccn—the reverens 
tial awe, an mounting hopés 
which nothing on earth could satisfy — 
are the darling treasures of genius. 
They are ‘the fountain light # all 
all 


its day.” Perhaps a may. almost 
be defined as one ho possesses 
those feelings of ,olti with the 


expanded intelect of maturer years. 
He is onc*who es all the images 
of his early life ia the.inmost sanctu- 
ary of his‘soul. The emotion)of pri- 
mal innocence lives for ever, asa pure 
flame on the altar of that holy of 
holies ; and forms ¢he vital principle 
of all his moral and intellectual being. 
And this tme “‘ spark: of heavenly 
flame” it is the first object of Calvi- 
aa cing guage oa . 
t is not | 

which the doctrine of pls 

strikes deadness into the heart. _ It 
teaches'us that all human virtue, before 
conversion, is a mere shadow : becatise 
man is, in his natural state, * dead in 


trespasses and sins,” and. is, | 
utterly incapable of any thine seal 
excellent. All, therefore,.which. we, 
have — accustomed to ty ae = the 
his ages, those or 
parser Harn wri of goodness whic h 
so delightfully relieve the sad story. of 

e , 


human frailties, mae be, Same with 


admiration no must no 
more draw: kind . of the 
i ent of mankind. from the 

bosoms, from the kindliness’ 


savage 
that greets us every where, from the’ 
touches-of goodness. by w 
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He sees a “‘spirit of good even in 
oe evil.” To him the human 

ind appears majestic, even in ruins. 
He rejoices to find that there are some 
feelings, and those the holiest with 
which heaven has blessed us, to be 
found in every land where the dwel- 
age woe can be pee in- 
stincts conjugal devotion, 0 paren- 
tal tenderness, of filial love, of roman- 
tic affection, and of veneration, howe- 
ver blind, for a superior intelligence— 
which prove to him ‘‘that we have 
all of us ONE HUMAN HEART.” * 


Ce —_— 


* Mr, Wordsworth arrives at this con- 
clusion, in his **Old Cumberland Beg- 
gar,” after a vein of philosophical poetry, 
as beautiful as ever the purest heart and 
the holiest imagination suggested. He 
takes as mean an object as the country in 
which bis scene is laid could snpply. A 
poor aged mendicant regularly visiting the 
scattered, hamlets to receive alms, and 
traces out his importance to the general 
welfare, and the useful purposes for which 
he lives. He exhibits him as a record 
which binds together the memory of past 
charitics, a¢ impelling the villagers to good- 
ness by ‘the mild necessity of use,’’ and 
ad giving ‘the first kind touch of sympa- 
thy and love’’ to the youth nmidit''the 
mountains,---In the midst of these reflec- 
tions he exclaims, 


“ Man is dear to man ;---the poorest poor 
for some moments in a weary life 
they can know and feel that they 

’ Have been 
Themselves the earvers, and the dealers 
Of some small blessings ;---have been 
' ~ kind to those 

Who nveded bkindacss---for this single 

canse, 

That we liave all of us one human heart."’ 


_ In the same poem, as an example of the 
blessednets of this humble charity, he 
gives the picture of one poor woman who, 
“*though prest herself with her own 
waents,'’ as the mendicant makes his week- 
ly call, ** takes:one unspasing handful for 
his scrip,"’ and . 

** Returning with invigorated heart 
Site! by ber fire apd builds her hope in 


This fs finer than the finest things in 
pra Whe comes over the heart with 
an conviction of its reality; und 
fille it at once with a cordial love. for its 
epecres. Neo one ¢an read the whole of 
thisexquisite poem, and be for the time a 
Calvinist. Lf Mr. Wilberforce stionld write 
iF ages on the total corruption of man--- 
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_ None of these emotions can a Cg}, 
vinist enjoy; except in spite of bj 
creed. ‘True it is that Be wn — 


— than opinion, makes him 
eel all these things at peculiar ge. 
sons: but his view of thein is perpety. 
ally shaded by the drea coleuring of 
his faith; his soul is checked in 
midst of its noblest impulses, Surely 
then that system which has its origin 
in a belief that man is radically cq. 
rupt, must be less an object 
sure, even to the imagination, than one 
which has its foundation in the origi. 
purity of our nature, and which 
cherishes the grandest hopes of our 
future condition. 

The Calvinists and their sceptical 
allies ate perpetually exhorting us not 
to build our religion on the cold under. 
standing, but on the feelings and 
intuitions of the heart. In this case, 
we may triumphantly employ their 
own language. If there is ee 
for the fond veneration with which 
we contemplate the mighty deeds of 
the times of old—if the grandest ef- 
forts of human virtue are not empty 
shadows—if the sweetest re 
of childhood are not mere delusions 
then is the main doctrine of Calvinism 
FALSE, by how specious arguntents 
soever it may be supported. Before 
one touch of genuine emotion from 
the joys of infancy—one gush ot mpo- 
cent delight round a heart oppressed 
with the tever of the workl—how do 
the scholastic reasonings, the ingenious 
quibbles, the strained constructions of 
scripture, by which the original. guilt 
of man is maintained, crumble 
vanish! We take our stand on the 
best affections of man ; on the deepest 
of his feclings; on the most 
and deathless of his sympathies. 
we trust the foundation on which we 
rest is not to be despised merely be- 
cause the understanding may be slo 


with us, 
Ss. N. D. 
-- —— 
Sir, Bridport, Mey 17, 1816" 
I AM happy to correct any muta 
which, in consequence of eit 
inaceurate information or failure of 
my tne A 7 re 
my imperfect sk 
racter, and writings of the late Franc 





‘bese lines would be more than an answer 
the most eloquent exaggerations he cout 
produce, 
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. contained in last month's 
ew p. 189-193]. ‘This purpose 
“tl be ; by the p ib'ication of 
the following obliging letter, sent to 
me by his most intimate ne me 
whom I have not the pleasure persona 
intance), which I have transcribed 
for insertion, should it suit nh con- 
venience, in the next month's ieépo- 
\ory. THOMAS HOWE. 
“Dear Str, May 14, 18106. 
“As your letter to the Editor of the 
Monthly discovers an es- 
teem for the late Mr. Webb's charac- 
ter, 1 doubt not you will do it justice, 
by rectifying the mistake in your ac- 
count of the Panharmonicen. ‘Lhis, 
L assure you, Sir, was delineated bi him 
many years before he resided in Somer- 
seshire, where his intimacy commen- 
ced with Mr. Nicholetts; and as the 
plate in some parts of it appeared al- 
most obliterated, Mr. Webb was 
greatly obliged to that gentleman, 
for taking an elegant copy of the 
whole plate, fron, which the engraver 
performed his work. 
| must also wish you to correct the 
mistake contained. in a note. Mr. 
Webb was not. sent on any private 
our he went merely as tary 
to Sir Isaac. Heard, who was sent to 
invest the Prince of Hesse with the 
~— he the Garter. 7 
* | flatter myself inat , Powe 
will pardon he a 8 your 
having been misinformed will appear 
from yourself with more. propriety, 
in the same publication, than from 
any other hand, I thought it a duty 
due to. your character, to make you 
this communication, several friends 
having already observed the mistake, 
and wished you to be informed of it. 
I am, Sit, with great respect and es- 
teein, 
Your-unknown friend.” 
5 d 
mee ril 27, 1816. 
WING to oe not 
worth relating, I had not, till 
last night, observed the notice taken 
by Dr. Carpenter [p. 34) of my offer to 
publish a ly © Dr. Middleton, 
as he has applied his Doctrine 
Greek article to the Deity of 
_ Christ, Your 
>. to Gregory 
Winstanley, both of whom ——< = 
~ Middleton. My opinion of 
the, Ormer is, that his work is al 
» in uself, and be- 
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cause of its irrelevancy to the matured 
argument as stated by the Indian 
prelate; as well as unworthy of the 
illustri@us scholar to whom, surely, it is 
falsely ascribed. I have not seen Mr. 
Winstanley’s work, but intend to con- 


sult it, though it cannot vy Yo 
to furnish a reply to Dr. Middleton, 
who himself had that author in his 
hands when he composed his ponde- 
rous volume. The same observation 


applies to Dr. ter's own 
iooden, the deme gene of whi 
I have perused. A sufficient account 
is thus given of my, having taken no 
notice of any answers to the * Doc- 
trine of the Greek Article,” and for 
my having su that it fry 
tains its triumph unopposed,” a t 
‘* nothing wa yet been done with ef- 
fect against it.” 7 

Mr. Granville Sharp ushered forth 
his system in a crude form: Dr. Mid- 
dleton has lopped off its unseemly and 
mis-shapen excrescences, and trimmed 
it into a measure of comeliness and 
favour. Although he be himfelf, 
atrox, truculentus, uTEgnPavog, loftyand 
overbearing, he has jus : 
Goegory: Bhanty-and er tpeaooed 

regory Diunt, ino at 
this day, left master of the field.» ' 


rthodox pulpi i ; 
borne with is vec ick has 


been silently conceded by one side, 
and and rewarded by the 
other. reviews alone have at 


tem to dispute his pretensions to 
aaa and glory, and they have 
done it with more than 
success. Indeed they 


his general doctrine, which is 
ble, while they have left its 
tion to the rt of the of 


Christ iled. The first is of no 
ible value ; the last is big with 


the most important to 
Christian verity. : The ae all 
its consequence from t 

without its connexion with it, Dire: 


tion of contempt for the 
argument has been assumed; but it is 
evidently assumed for want of better 






























































































ig well-fourided, I , with no 
ordinary méasute of ceriiinty, to de- 
monstrate the fallacy of its application. 
As the matter now stands,—both the 
doctrine and its lication being un- 
refuted, beeausé the former is sound 
and beeause the rottenness of the latter 
is riot perceived,—there is no alters 
native but torvadmit that Jesas is the 
true God; ot to deny the authority 
of the apostolic writings. I thank the 
Almighty that Pam ‘not reduced to 
this dilemma, because my consélation 
under the affli@tions of this state, the 
visitations of Géd and the malighity 
of meh, iv ‘the evangelical hope of 
eternal life, of whi should bé de- 
spoiled by the election which would 
be forced on my mind. 
it is a long a since I intimated, 
in a note to one of my papers on Acts 
xx. 28, that Dr. Midd éeton's, “*Doc- 
trine” a) ‘to be getierally trae. 
In my letter, given ty your number for 
November lust, it is asserted, that “the 
" deduced from that doetrine, 
“(is torallyunfounded,” arid that “T 
cam demonstrate that the new doctrine 
the: Greek zirticle fails to prove the 


Divinity of'Deity of Christ.” I am at 
alossto guess what new fact} Dr. Car 

can « ona question of criti- 
cism, Or what he has adduced to 
which he ines an addition. The 


omwhich I rely are not de- 

st as eedditions'to those maintained 
= writers, but are mdependent 
them. --Without giving an exposi 
tiow Of thethyd wall repeat, that I ad- 

it the Chief principles of Dr. Middte- 


lon, ingy however, that ‘ nothing 
has Yet: been: done with effect against” 
tee < usion Which he infers) dough 


1 hold € blrogether inadmissible. 

‘to assign “honour te whom 
heoneur is due,” 1 have to observe that 
the ground on which | proceed has 
“ten discovered by two independent 
and-as unknown to 

others. [ara happy to have -this 

ty of bearing my duumble tes- 

tiuony to the perspeuity of one of the 
most and best informed 
trends ofthe Unitarian cause. It gave 
me ne sinall pleasure to find, on 
explaining to Mr. Richard Taylor my 
view \Of the iteley of Drv Middle~ 
tens *t Joetrine” by tes only question 
which ednifersah iitthe slighteit impor. 
tance, that he also had been impressed 
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Taylor has higher @aiths’ to 


. esteeny 
than’ those which the proféundes 
Jeuring aloné would Furst, to whieh 


neither he nor I presume pe 


tensions. His genuine sim 

is: modest manners, his dili of 
inquiry and love of the truth, alee : 
and otmament to the clearness & ta 
mabe cig. atid’ ‘to the 

earning Which distinguishes him 49 
his profession. ‘These have contributed 
their fil! share towards securing to him 
the attention and patronage of the ios 
ren*wied scholars of Our times. Trig 
a great satisfaction to me to be able ts 
appeal to him for the originality of the 

iples.on'whieh fy argument pro: 
ceeds, and for the complete conviction 
which results from them. I may te 
able to bring forward some collaterat 
considerations to fortify it, that have not 
sented themselves to his mind; but 
ave no hesitation in saying, thaf he 
will fully support my delaration, that 
“all the learning called to the aid of 
the argument from the Greek artiele by 
Middleton, Wordsworth, &e. is alto. 
gether wasted.” : 

At the same tine, 1 arn compelled 
observé, that there is no ranee of 
any desire among’ the “Unitarians to 
countenance my on this | 
tion. In love: of the truth bPyield t 
none: thousands may boast of muely 
greater zeal for the interest of the party, 
which, like others, is not exempt from 
weakness, or divested of a partiality 
towards those who, at least, unite de- 
votedness t6 the one, ‘with an attach- 
ment to the other. Indeed, the wt 
most indifference to the t subject 
has been indicated: ‘This’ might & 
cité no small surprise on a mo 
consideration of the humiliating state 
to which Mr. Yates was reduced i his 
controversy with Mr. Wardlaw. Hat 
ing no other resource} he was U 
the necessity of transcribing the miser 
ble and evasive gloss of a populaf wr- 
ter, whieh, to say’ the least, is 4 
thing but satisfactory,—a — wae 

Sefve as a 
dexctetiey in a dove chat hs no remedy 


at command, ‘bat which is by 


means a fair sariple of the ge 
ability of its author, who ‘seldom takes 
in hand a subject on which he docs ne 
spread all the’ light yet emitted from 

orb of truth. 

I am, however, content. The refi 
tation of Dr.’ Middleton must, # 
seems, femain uncommuni 
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w, whom envy may not render 
pate ofa heading by Ayana 
of personal exp nation. Beit so. As 
L seek no recompense, I will not, cer- 
tainly, publish by subscription, which 
s the mode suggested by Dr. Carpen- 
ter in your magazine, and by an in- 
telligent and learned friend in a private 
letter, the only persons who have 
considered my proposal as deserving of 
notice. I am ready ‘to offer my 
labour on the altar of|ithe God of 
truth.” But if the:truth be not worth 
countenance, as truck, I withdraw, wil- 
ling neither to undergo a useless loss, 
not to accept of any ungraceful obliga- 
tion. Ifthe truth be lightly esteemed 
on its Own account and unconnected 
with the exaltation of a favoured indi- 
vidual or of a favoured party, consid- 
erations of pradence and feeling must 
justify me in withholding it. If, how- 
ever, any person will undertake to 
procure the necessary subscriptions 
and to publish my work, the copy 
shall be at his service, and the profit 
atthe service of any institution that 
miay appear to merit support. 
am, Xc. 


CHARLES LLOYD. 


GLEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 


No. CCLIT. 


Heterodoxy. Heresy. 
To be of a different persuasion 
(sepos, other, and deka, faith), consti- 
tutes heterodoxy ; to have chosen a 
faith for oneself (aigeais, choice), con- 
a he Heterodoxy_ is nega 
ve, heresy is positive dissent. e 
heterodox differs the heretic separates. 

oxy endangers conformity ; he- 
a destroy union. Extensive hete- 

Oxies . 


uce. : 

AR distinct ¥ erate te with 
Cacia? each other ; Jew, Cathelic, 
mist and .Socmian. That sect 
only is heretical which has a newer 
creed than the from which it 
pe Tn Ghristian countries the 
Cws are mot heretics; but they are 
heterodox. In Protestant countries, 
the Church of Rome is mot a heresy ; 


but it is a heterodoxy. . Socinianism, 
while sec entertained, is but a he- 
terodoxy ; when embodied , as an Uni- 
tartan sect, it is a heresy. 

- Truth, may form a heresy, and .so 
may etror, Christianity was a Jewish 


Gleanings ; 233 


heresy, until it became established by 
law. Heresy begins in. schism,, and 
ends in the sanction of the: magis- 
trate. 

W. Taylor's English Synonyms, 


Rekgi ne. pag 

ehgion. Devotion. Piety. _ Sanctity. 
Religion is the bond ah ties us 
to the Deity ; it isthe external con- 
tract, the alliance made, by others. 
Deyotion is the wish to become obe- 
dient to the Deity; it is the internal 
subjection of man te his God. Piet 

is that filial sentiment which we 

for the Father .of all. Sanetity is the 
habit of interior coercion, which a 
constant sense of duty to the Godhead 


inspires. 

He is religious who adheres to the 
ordinances of his country or his sect. 
He is devout whom this adherence has 
trained to allegiance. He is pi 
who regards the Deity as his Father. 
Sanctity is to piety what devotion is 
to religion—the state of mind which 
results from acquiescence ‘in the feel- 
ing. | 
Some men are pious without bei 
religious; and heal dal religious wae 
out being pious. For, a worldly per- 
son it is sufficient to: be religious. 
Those are devout whose purposes em- 
brace their interests in. other worlds. 
There isa fear of God observable in 
these. times among the Calvinists, 
which is no less host#le~to piety, than 
that rude familiarity with the — 
ty which is observable among Me- 
thodists., Yet all these .sentiments 
grow out of religion. 

Religion is consideted as a duty; 
piety as a merit; devotion and sanc~ 
tity as equivocal excesses. ‘This arises 
from the scepticism of the world, 
which quespans the eventual retribu- 
tion of the industry spent in devotion, 
or of the privations imeurred from 
pom ne may infer a man’s 
creed from his using the words devo- 
tion and sanctity .with deference or 


with a sneer. 
The Same. 


fanaticism, 
Those are called ous W. 
wo" muh aac toa se 
servances of religion 


dulous who are 0, eaty of beliet; 
those are bigoted w 
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in their cree Enthusiasm is the 
zeal of credulity, and fanaticism the 
zeal of bigbdtry. 

Of ~ a the Catholics tend 
most to superstition ; the Methodists 
to credulity ; and the Calvinists to 
bigotry. Enthusiasm is commonly a 
altiaty, and fanaticism a social pas- 
sion. “Credulity is the reverse of scep- 
ticism, and bigorry of indifference 
Superstition is humble and industri- 
ous; enthusiasm proud and capricious. 
Credulity is the most inconstant, fana- 
ticism the most intolerant of the reli- 


gious affections. 
The Same. 


No. CCLV. 
Tiberius a Royal Pattern. 


Wilham Penn, in his No Cross no 
Crown, cites ‘Tiberius in his list of 
witnesses to the just principle, the prin- 
ciple of life. As far as the citation 
extends, would to heaven that Chris- 
tian kings (as some kings are called) 
would lay to heart this éestimony of a 
Heathen emperor ! 

“ Tyberius would not suffer him- 
yw . Perea Lord, ~ yet His 

‘ jesty; for (says he) they are 
divine titles, a loling not to Aone 
The commissioners of his treasury 
advising him, 70 increase his taxes upon 
the people, he answered, No, it was 
fit to shear, Lut net to flea the sheep.” 


No. CCLVI. 
John Fox, the Martyrologist. 


When the famous John Fox, the 
martyralogist, was summoned to sub- 
Setibe, by the queen's direction, the 
venerable old man produced his Greek 
Testament, and said, “ To this I will 
$ “" And when a subscription 
to the canons was required, he head 
it, saying, “I have nothing in the 
chyrch, save a prebend at Salislury, 
and so much may it do you, if 


you will take it away from me. 
Fuller's Ch. Hist. B. ix. p. 76. 


No. CCLVII. 
An eminent Lay Preacher. 


** After lamenting the dispersion of 
the sebolars on account of dele, 
and the low ebb to which learning 
was reduced in uence of it, he 





procectls thus :—* Preachers I am sure - 


were $0 rare, that there were but two 
in the University that preached on 





carved Ashler stane.”’ . 





Gleanings. 


the Lord’s day (yet not con 
to the academians: those were 
Thomas Sampson, Dean of Chris: 
Charch, and Dr. Lawrence Hun. 
peer: President of Magdalen College. 
vay, Y Henry Saville hath often re. 
ried to certain intelligent ; 
on have told me the sen. cheneatae 
he first came to the University, about 
1561, there was but one constant 
preacher in Oxon, and he only.a Bae 
chelor of All Soul's College. "Phese, 
I say, preaching for the most part to 
the a@ademians, their puritanical doc. 
trine took such deep root among their 
auditors, that it never could be qui 
extirpated. When Mr. Sampson left 
the University, and Dr. Hum 
often absent upon occasions, and none 
left, perhaps, to execute the office of 
preaching rightly, Richard ‘Taverner, 
of W so near Oxford, Esq. did 
several times preach in Ome 
when he was High Sheriff of thi 
county (which was a few years: after 
this,) came into St. Mary's church, 
out of pure charity, with a goldm 
chain about his neck, and a sword, 
as ‘tis said, by his side, (but false, with- 
out doubt, for he always preached in 
a damask gown,) and gave the aca 
demians, destitute of evangelical ad- 
vice, a sermon beginning with these 
words :— : 
“* Arriving at the Mount of St, 
Mary’s in the stony stage,*, where I 
now stoud, I have brought you some 
fyne biskets baked in the oven of cha- 
ritie, carefully conserved for the chick- 
evs of the church, the sparrows of the 
spirit, and the sweet swallowes of sal- 
vation, &c.’ : f 
“ He was some time of Cardinal 
College, in Oxford, afterwards Mastet 
of Arts and at length Clerk of. the 
Signet to King Henry VIII. and Ede 
ward VI., from the last of whom he 
obtained Letters (though a mere lay- 
man) to preach the word of God m 
any church of his majesty’s dominions 
A good scholar he was of his ime, 
but an enemy not only to the C 
lic religion, but to the ceremonies ot 
the Church of England now m theit 
infancy.” ‘ 
Wood's Annals, 1563, 5, 6 Elie. 
vol. ii. quoted in Letters of Eminent 
Persons, from the Bodician 
vol. i. p. 07, 68. Note. 
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then of ine 
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* **St. Mary's pulpit was 
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REVIEW. 


<« Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.’’---Porg, 


Art. 1.—The Village School Improved ; 
or, the new Sysiem of Education prac- 
tically. explained, and adapted ta the 
Case of Country Parishes. The third 
edition, with additions. To which 
is added, an Appendix, containing 

imens of Catechetical Exercises ; 
an Account of the Method of teach- 
ing Arithmetic in Classes, and by 
the Agency of the Scholars them- 
selves; Mental Arithmetic on a new 
and simple Principle, &c. By 

John Poole, M. A. Late Fellow of 

Oriel College, Oxford, Rector of 

Enmore and Swainswick, Somerset, 

and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 

the Earl of Egmont. Oxford: at 
the University Press. Sold, in Lon- 
don, by Messrs. Rivington and by 

J, Hawhard. 1815. 12mo. pp. 188. 
T° the large, and, we trust,. in- 

creasing, body of persons who 
exert themselves, in various ways, for 
the success of popular education, we 
cordially recommend this volume: it 
is the result of the inquiries of a cul- 
tivated mind, accustomed to patient, 
attentive observation, and instructed by 
much individual experience; and it 
constitutes, on the whole, the most 
valuable and interesting of all the pub- 
lications on the subject. 

Enmore, from the parsonage of which 
the author dates the “ Advertisement 
to the third edition,” is a village four 
miles west from Bridgewater in Som- 

re. Here a day-school had for 
some time been established, which 

Mr. Poole was in the practice of oc- 

casionally visiting. <« It consisted ge- 

of about twenty-five or thirty 

of both sexes; all of whom 

were taught to read; some few to 
write; and such of the girls. as were 
old were instructed in needle- 
ee sopoianiptrees + an ac- 

; enigent woman; who appear- 
O! desirous of doin al'in hee. power 
ne ng on the children in their learn- 
the, but her plan of instruction being 
7 which ee in most of the 

e schools, the progress made 

by the children, though equal so achat 
ana made - such schools, was 
eans such as satisfied” their 

oe! and intelligent visitor. Hence 


the resolution of attem pt- 
VOL, xz. @ Pp 


ing to introduce into the school some 
of the recent improvements in educa- 
tion.” 

For a detailed account of the En- 
more school, we must refer our readers 
to the publication before us. In the 
general plan of this seminary there are 
two circumstances which deserve more 
immediately our notice and applause ; 
we mean, ** the method of teaching” 
and the rank of life of some of the chil- 
dren who receive instruction. 


** The method of teaching is a compound 
of Dr. Bell’s and Mr. Lancaster's systems, 
with alterations and additions. In what 
respects it agrees, and in what it differs 
from each, may be seen at once in the 
subjoined table.” 

«< [. It agrees with both--- 

“In the division of the school into 
classes; each under the tuition of one of 
the scholars. 

‘© TI, It agrees with Dr. Bell’s--- 

“<1, In the use of small, cheap books, 
in preference to cards. 

‘9. In reading word by word, back- 
wards, and sometimes syllabically, 

** 3. In unreiterated spelling. 

‘* 4. In the reading and ciphering les- 
sons being accompanied with questions. 

‘<5. In keeping a register of the busi- 
ness done in each class. 

‘< 6. In the interrogative mode of com- 
municating religious instruction, 

«© 7, In the religious instruction being 
according to the principles of the Esta- 
blished Church. 

‘< IY]. It agrees with Mr. Laneas 
ter’s--- 

‘<1, In all the children being seated 
at single desks, facing one way. 

‘¢2. In all the children being taught 
to write. 

‘* 3. In all the children being tanght 
to spell, by writing on slates words dic- 
tated by the teachers. 

‘© 4. In all the children, when of a 
proper age, being taught to cipher in 
classes. 

** IV. The Enmore school differs from 
the greater part of those, both on Dr. 
Bell’s and Mr. Lancaster's systems--- 

‘* In not being a free school. 

‘© V. The following modifications and 
additions have been introduced :* 





* Some farther modifications and addi- 
tions are described in*the notés to this 


third edition. 
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‘<1, Writing from dictation connected, 
in various ways, with every reading’ lesson. 

‘* 2, Numerals, punctuation, &c. taught 
by writing from dictation. 

** 3, Sets of questions and answers pro- 
rided for many of the reading lessons. 

*« 4. Sets of questions and answers pro- 
vided for the ciphering lessons ;---and for 
other things taught in the school. 

‘* 5. Nothing repeated from memory, 
until first read, with all the accompanying 
exercises. 

‘« 6, Mr. Lancaster's method of teach- 
ing arithmetic considerably modified and 
extended : tablet, in some rules, given on 
a peculiar constraction,’’ &c. &c. 


This table is important, as it exhi- 
bits the nature and extent of the in- 
struction communicated in the En- 
more school, which “ now (1815) 


consists of a hundred children.” A 
synoptical view, moreover, is thus 4 
sented of the respective systems of Yr. 


Bell and Mr. Lancaster. Many per- 
sons suppose that the mechanism of the 
schools denominated severally after 
those two individuals, is, in substance, 
the same. No opinion can be more 
contrary to the fact. Some of the 
points in regard to which their plans 
differ, are here described: and others 
will be visible on an inspection of a 
Madras and of a Lancasterian semi- 
nary ; although the chief of the va- 
riations have not Leen overlooked by 
Mr. Podle. Of the schools somewhat 
improperly termed “national,” it is 
n remarkable feature that the method 
of instruction observed in them is 
striclly uniform; no deviations being 
permuted from the rules and order 
prescribed by Dr. Bell. In the other 
class of popular schools, on the con- 
trary, all those improvements take 
frnce which experience suggests or 

af circumstances demand. Zhe Royal 
Lancasterian institutions, in most large 
towns of the kingdom, are conducted, 
it is true, agreeably to the leading 
principles first exemplified in this nation 
by the active and benevolent person 
whose name those seminaries ceserv- 
edly perpetuate: but the apparatus is 
net identical with what ma 4 tat A 
seen at the Borough school * In the 
majority of the provincial schools 
time and labowr are saved, and the 





* Nothing more is intended by these 
remarks than to shew, that the Lancas- 
terian. schuols may, and do, receive im- 
provements. 





Review.—Poole’s New System of Education. 


proficiency of the pupils advaneed, be 
means of not a few very simple and 
ingenious contrivances : silence, tog, 
is secured, and the necessity of the 
frequent recurrence of punishment ob. 
viated, by well-devised modes of an. 
pealing to some of the best feelings of 
the youthful breast. The teachers 
and superintendants are eager to ac. 
quire information from any quarter, 
and to adopt every judicious hint or 
scheme in regard to practical and po. 
pular education. On looking into 
the last report of ‘he British and Foreign 
School Society,* we perceive, with 
much satisfaction, that in this respect 
the labours of Mr. Poole have not been 
useless: in the second of his classes “a 
skewer is given to each child, with 
which he is instructed, by the teacher 
of the class, to form the letters in the 
sand’—and availing himself of this 
intimation, the industrious and skilful 
master of a school in one of our large 
manufacturing towns furnishes “ each 
toy” of the second class, “* with a style 
to write the small letters and figures 
in sand.” We are also sanguine 
enough to indulge the hope that our 
present notice of The Village School, 
&c. may excite in some of our readers 
a desire of studying Mr. P.’s account 
of it; and may thus assist, in no 
small degree, the instruction of the 
children of the poor. 

The Enmore school is divided into 
eight classes. He who shall make 
himself acquainted with its general 
arrangement, as described in this little 
volume, and with the business of 
class (of which Mr. P. likewise gives 
a distinct account), will find his trov- 
ble well rewarded. We shall not un- 
dertake an abridgement of the author's 
chapters: this could not be done 
without injury to them; and theyme- 
rit a repeated and diligent per 
His Village School, &c. whether it be 
viewed through the mirror of his pub- 
lication, or actually visited, cannot but 
present a most engaging scene to the 
eye of the benevolent reader or tt 
veller. It is, no doubt, possible, and 
even probable, that different persons 
will pronounce opinions more oF 
favourable to some of the parts of 
plan of instruction which he has 
detailed. But his zeal, intelligence 


and kindness, his u 





° P. 87. 
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and liberality, will, we presume, be 
universally admired. Se 
Our author gives it as his judgment, 
‘n which we fully concur, that ‘ no 
school will be popular, or will oan. 
continue so, from which writing anc 
arithmetic are excluded.” Accord- 
ingly, we have perceived that ** in the 
Enmore school all the children, when 
of a proper age, are instructed in 
arithmetic ; which is taught in classes, 
each under the direction and tuition 
of its teacher.” And the progress 
made by them in this valuable article 
of knowledge, ‘‘ is not only far beyond 
what the old method is capable of ef- 
fecting ; but is even greater than” Mr. 
P. has “ ever witnessed in any of the 
schools conducted upon the new sys- 
tem.” He has found that ‘“ in the 
course of two years, children, who 
were before entirely unacquainted with 
figures, may be ges instructed 
in the four first rules, simple and com- 
pound ; reduction ; the rule of three, 
direct, inverse and double ; practice ; 
tare and tret ; interest, and its depend- 
ent rules; cross multiplication, or duo- 
decimals; and the extraction of the 
square and cube roots ; and may obtain 
some knowledge of vulgar and deci- 
mal fractions. In nothing, however, 
is their progress so conspicuous and ex- 
traordinary as in aaa arithmetic—a 
branch ef the science which has hi- 
therto been little attended to in schools ; 
but which, in the business of life, is 
of great importance.” 
_ at may be added that mental arithme- 
tic is perhaps the best of all instru- 
ments for bringing forth and strength- 
ening the intellectual faculties. In 
particular, it has a tendency to bestow 
“that power of determined undevia- 
ting attention, which is the fundamen- 
tal principle of all considerable attain- 
ments, and to which even Newton 
ascribed the great philosophical dis- 
coveries by which his name is immor- 
talized.”*" There is no part of the 
Rector of Enmore's publication, 
which we so much admire as those of 
ms pages that treat of arithmetic ; those 
‘specially in which some account is 
given of the “method of calculation” 
Pg for his village scholars— 
ich, Sangh ener and simple, is 
B..: Poole «has no hesitation what- 
“Fin saying, that in the new plan 


a 
Moun. Repos. vol. iii, 538, 
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of instruction, which he has had the 
happiness of establishing in his parish, 
there is nothing which affords hin 
wad satisfaction” than its compre- 
veusiveness. His system brings toge- 
ther under the same roof the rising 
gerieration of the labouring poor and 
those who will probably be their future 
masters or mistresses.” We consider 
such an arrangement as calculated for. 
the benefit of both descriptions of 
scholars ; and much prefer it to those 
inferior boarding schools, to which 
the children of farmers are frequently 
sent, ‘where, if their morals escape 
corruption, they are at least in danger 
of acquiring, and often do acquire, a 
distaste for country employments.” 

The several boys and girls in the 
Enmore school, are, we presume, of 
families belonging to the church of 
England; ‘‘the religious instruciion 
being according to the principles” of 
that church, Whether the offspring 
of dissenting parents are adinissible, 
and on what conditions, we know 
not. Mr. Poole appears to be exceed- 
ingly zealous for what he styles ** the 
church of England schools”; nor will 
we reproach any conscientious clergy- 
man with his attachment to the eccle- 
siastical discipline under which he 
has solemnly enlisted. ‘The education 
however, of the infant poor, is an 
object of paramount importance: it 
is worthy of being promoted, and will 
be best promoted, by the united efforts 
of men of various denominations of 
religion. And of the volume under 
our review, so little is exclusively ap- 
plicable to schools for one church, or 
sect (the Romish commupion looking 
on Protestants without exception as 
Sectarians), that we do not shrink 
from urging its claims on an attention 
still more general than what it already 
has obtained. 

How signally useful would be those 
of the clergy, and of our country-gen- 
tlemen, who should imitate Mr. 
Poole’s example! We are astonished, 
mortified and grieved, that men of 
wealth and leisure and education, men 
too, who profess a belief in the Chiis- 
tian religion, are so careless of the 
mental improvement of the children 
of their less affluent parishioners and 
neighbours. Hostility to the instruc- 
tion of the great t of the people, 
is not, it would seem, quite 60 com- 
mon amoug us as it was a few years 


since. Many however of those who 
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avow themselves its friends, should be 
urged to more active efforts in its be- 
half. There is scarcely a village in 
which an Enmore school might not be 
seen, if persons of property, influence 
and talents, would but apply them to 
this object. 

Intellectual and religious education, 
may be inirusted with most safety and 
advantage to the voluntary exertions 
of individuals; to their wisdom, expe- 
rience and zeal. This remark forces 
Teself on us, in consequence of our 
being made acquainted with the Village 
School Improved : and the correctness 
of it receives an illustration from nu- 
merous facts. What Mr. Poole has 
done, other intelligent and public-spi- 
rited and able men may also execute. 
Of the legislator all which we can 
justly and prudently ask is that he 
will place no prove | 
“national instruction”: * the produc- 
tive ot creative power by which “ the 
dormant seeds of genius and virtue” 
are vivified, belongs not to Aim ! 

Arr. I.—AIPEZSEQN ANAZSTA- 
SIZ: or, A New Way of deciding 
Old Controversies. By nistes. 
3rd ed. enlarged. 8vo. pp. 246. 
Johnson and Co. 1815. 

ASANISTES is said to be a 
clergyman of the Established 

Church. Tis “‘ New Way” is an at- 

tempt to explode the doctrines of the 

Trinity, and the divinity of Christ, by 

shewing that the arguments usually 

brought forward on their behalf, may 
be applied with equal fairness and 
success to the most absurd and ridicn- 
lous doetsines,. such for instance as 
the divinity of Moses, and, by the ad- 
dition of him to the godhead, the 

Quaternity of persons in the divine 

nature. 

This is not altogether a “New 
Wa 5” it is more properly A'icereiey 
a@acracis, the revival of an‘old argu- 
ment, or rather joke. The first sug- 
gestion of it was made in the first vo- 
lume of the Unitarian Tracts, 4to. 
printed in the year 1691, in a paper, 
entitled “‘ Some notes taken fro r. 
Bidle’s mouth whilst he was in New- 


e.” The a pe §. followed 
t a and a half, with the 
following om afr introduction : “ Ags 


* Sapplement to the 4th and 5th ed. of 


ee Brit. vol. 1, p. 1. First Diss. 
P- 





es in the way of 


for the business of Attribution, when 
men argue that Christ is God, because 
what is attributed to God in one place 
is attributed unto Christ in another 
this arguing is very fallacious: for ac. 
cording to that (though the usual way 
of proving when men speak of 
Christ,) Moses, as a man, will also be 
God; because what is attributed to 
God in one place, is attributed tp 
Moses in another.”"—The argument 
was taken up and enlarged in an 
Appendix to “Six more Letters to 
Granville Sharpe, Esq. on his Remarks 
upon the Uses of the Article in the 
Greek Testament. By G 
Blunt, Esq.” an 8vo. pamphlet of 
great learning and wit, published in 
the year 1803. The Appendix. is en- 
titled, “Table of Evidences of the 
Divinity of Moses,” constructed on the 
plan of Mr. Sharp's ‘ Table of Evi- 
dences of Christ's Divinity,” “ in order 
to shew him the validity of this modeof 
arguing by inference and deduction, 
from Jetached ssages and figurative 
expressions.”"—Basanistes has spread 
out the argument into the volume be- 
fore us, and quite exhausted it. The 
reductio ad absurdum, the design of 
which is to prove an adversary's prin 
ciples false, by shewing that t 
necessarily lead to a conclusion, whi 
in itself is confessedly a false preee 
tion, was never more complete, 
Sometimes, indeed, the author pushes 
his reasonings to an extreme which 
startles the reader ; but, whatever may 
be thought or felt concerning particu 
lar passages, the work, considered as 
a fl vor shews that the popular and 
most approved reasonings on the sub- 
ject of the divinity of Christ and the 
Trinity, are certainly false, because 
they prove infinitely too much. 
is the answer to the question of Cua 
lono ? which every one asks on taking 
up the work. 

The allowableness of ridicule on 
sacred subjects is a problem of difficult 
solution. On the one side, there 18 
danger of breaking up those habits of 
reverence for certain names and 
which are the safeguard of pen tr 
the other, there is an impossi ility of 
forbearing laughter at downright ab- 
surdity and nonsense. We ge 
determine the matter according to ou! 
prejudices and party-interests. Every 
man uses ridicule, as he does Seried 
when he su that it makes (t~ 
his own I; but every man depre 









< far as it spoils some favorite 
potion. The Nady Catholic laughs 
at Luther's dogmas on the subject of 

ination ; the Protestant makes 
merry with the Roman Catholic’s 
hreaden God: the mirth is to one par- 
ty, of the nature of argument, to the 
other, of the nature of blasphemy. 
Roth parties arraign the Unuitarians 
as impious when they presume to be 
witty upon the ‘Trinity. ‘There ap- 
vars however to be no fairness in 
Trrinitarians having one law for them- 
selves, and imposing another law upon 
Unitarians. FF the grave Tillotson be 
allowed, in that grave thing, a Ser- 
mon, to sport with the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, why should not 
Basanistes make equally free with the 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity, which he 
considers no less absurd and ridicu- 
lous? The breach of charity is as 
great in the former case as in the lat- 
ter; for the pious Catholic is as much 
shocked at 7'i//ofson, as the pious 'Tri- 
nitarian is at Basanistes—It must be 
conéeded then, we apprehend, that 
the right and wrong in this case de- 
pend upon the manner of the writer. 
A good Christian will not suffer even 
wit to transport him beyond the 
bounds of modesty, and to hurry him 
into a transgression of that respect 
which he owes to religion in eve 
form : he will certainly reckon a Nene 
bought at too high a price, if it be at 
the expence of truth and charity. La 
que dieit vir honus, omnia salvé dignitate 
et verecundid dicet : nimium enim risus 
pretium est, si protitatis impendio con- 
staf. 

How far Basanistes has conformed 
to this rhetorical canon, we may even 
say this law of Christian morals, must 
be left to the reader's determination. 
The ment is, we cenfess, less 
sreibe to ~ own taste, than to 

of some of our friends, whose 
judgment and moral sense we always 
respect ; but we are ready to acknow- 
edge that our author has handled it 
like a master, and that they who can 
eujoy his humour, without any checks 
fom old habits of feeling, have here 
a tich treat. Basanistes, true to his 
Pape name, has put orthodoxy to 
rack, and extorted some odd and 
hot very creditable confessions. Ab- 
al fo te gest Suna 
we Many in the work 
pede fail to be admired for 
criticism Or powerful rea- 
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soning. We subjoin one a 
note fn the Additional Te ee 
third edition, p. xxix—xxxii,) relating 
to Dr. Magee’s work on the Atone- 
mem, as a specimen of the writer's 
talents and style :— 


** The Author confesses. that he had not 
paid much attention to the doctrine of 
the atonement, and that he was’ rather 
partial to it, on Arian principles, until 
he read the celebrated work of Doctor Ma- 
gee upon this subject. From the perusal 
of this very work he began to suspect that 
this doctrine is altogether groundless; 
and he now thinks that the only way in 
which the sacrifice of Christ removes the 
sins of men, is by supplying a powerful 
motive to repentance and good works. 
Every kind of argument is attempted by 
the Doctor, except the ‘* argumentum ad 
judicium :’"’ and throughout the whole of 
his work may be seen the dexterity of 
the determined advocate, whose object is 
victory more than trath. He makes a 
great parade of logical precision, the 
whole of which may be passed over, as 
none of it applies to the main question ; 
and he has himself so little confidence in 
it, that he prepares his readers for his 
doctrine, by praising a “‘ reverence for 
the mysterious sublimities of religion ;"’ - 
and he asserts, after much declamation--- 
‘* assuredly, if our pride of understanding, 
and self-sufficiency of reason are not 
made to prostrate themselves before the 
awfully mysterious truths of revelation, 
we want the essence of Christianity.’’ 
This is precisely the language of Rontan- 
ists when they defend transubstantiation ; 
and it will always be adopted by men who 
dread any rational test, and propagate 
their faith by spiritual tyranny! Such 
are the men, and not those whem the 
Doctor somewhere describes, who press 
the figurative language of scripture into 
their service as literal truth, and repre- 
sent the literal truth as figurative. The 
Docter admits that there is no discover- 
able connexion between the sacrifice of » 
Christ, as he understands it, and the 
forgiveness of sins. He has also failed 
to shew, if he had any such intention, 
that there is a discoverable connexion 
between the forgiveness of sins and faith, 
in the atonement; or that this faith is 
declared in scripture to be any condition 
or token of forgiveness. By this singu- 
larly cautions m he certainly 
aveids mauy abs consequences with 


_ which the Calvinists are pressed, and to 


which they have never given a 

reply; but, at the same time, bis greatest ° 
admirers must admit, that he proposes no 
more advantage to mankind from the 
success of his labours, and the decision of 
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the abstract question, than if he were to 
ascertain our Lord’s stature, or the colour 
of his hair, It appears now that he has 
exerted his utmost talents, for a series of 
years, with much bitterness of language, 
upon a subject which he allows to be alto- 
gether speculative --- unconnected with 
morality, or with our duty in any shape. 
Asif he were aware of this objection, he 
sets up ‘* humility’ as ‘* the soul and sub- 
stance of all Christian virtue.’”” What he 
means by it may be accurately known from 
his observation that a ‘‘ reverence for the 
mysterious sublimities of religion teaches 
humility,"’ and from his description al- 
ready quoted of **the essence of Chris- 
tianity.”’ This species of humility he 
enjoys and recommends, in common with 
the most haughty advocates for spiritual 
tyranny; who place the utmost perfection 
of a Christian in his repeating these words, 
with most humble devotion,---** 1 re- 
nounce the evidence of my senses, and all 
human understanding.”” If Christ had 
been meck and lowly, in their sense of the 
word humility, he would have been per- 
fectly obsequious to the jewish priests and 
rulers, and Christianity would have died 
with him; and if the humility which he 
admires prevailed universally, priests alone 
would reign, and be as gods on the earth. 
No, thé humility which is uppermost in 
bis mind, is not charity, nor sober 
thoughts of our works and situation, nor 
any Christian virtue; but it is an im- 
plicit acquiescence with him in these 
senseless opinions, that man has no power 
to do or to will any thing which is pleas- 
ing in the sight of God, but that the 
blood of God Almighty washes away, in a 
literal sense, the sins of those men who 
rely on that alone. With these right 
humble notions in his head, a man may 
live in the breach of all the command- 
ments, and yet be flattered by the Doc- 
tor that he has “‘the soul and substance 
of all Christian virtue,"’ and “‘ the es- 
sence of Christianity." To favour the 
same notions he has produced a string of 
tegts, relating to the sacrifice of Christ, 
the true meaning of which the reader may 
learn by the following experiment: Let 
him try how they will all bear to be ex- 
plained according to the two opposite 
suppositions of a figurative and a literal 
sense, On the first supposition, the 
meaning is abundantly supported by pa- 
rallel figurative language; and the Doe- 
tor himself must admit that all these pas- 
sages contain nothing but truth, are re- 
plete with beauty and harmony, and are 
free from difficulties and absurdities. On 
the other supposition, the candid and ju- 
dicious reader will find, that the entire 
New Testament is at variance with itself ; 
that it states diflerent caclusive grounds 








of our acceptance with God. and thar 
for no apparent object, it teaches the 
most unnatural and monstrous doctrines 
The Doctor says, that no one can point 
out any congruity in the measure of 2 
literal sacrifice ; and he contends for thi 
sense, solely because it suits his preju- 
dices or inclinations, that we should sub. 
mit our reason, implicitly, to the literal 
meaning of scripture, upon this particular 
subject. When we are thus called on to 
put out the light of reason, which is the 
first revelation from God, we may fairly 
presume that it is not for the purpose of 
substituting the undoubted revelation of 
the gospel, but some manifest perversion of 
it. Upon what principle can he blame or 
refute those who profess to renounce their 
reason and senses, in order that they may 
understand literally these words of our 
Lord---this is my body? It will farther 
appear to the reader, who will make the 
experiment here recommended, that the 
notion of the literal sacrifice of Christ te 
appease the infinite wrath of another 
person, implies or supposes the doctrine 
of a Deity strangely compounded of diffe- 
rent persons, with opposite dispositions, 
one of whom became and remains incar- 
nate; a doctrine which no reflecting man 
can believe, though there are many violent 
advocates for it. Will not the most 
steadfast of the orthodox be offended, if 
the question be put to him, whether bh 
really believes this doctrine? and will he 
not apologize for his faith by under-state- 
ments and appeals to mystery? Dr. Ma 
gee wishes to rank among the most zeal 
ous of the orthodox; yet he exposes bis 
orthodoxy with such caution, that it 
plain he is ashamed to confess that bw 
God is composed of three persons. If he 
does believe this doctrine, would it not be 
incumbent on him to shew the reason why 
two-thirds of his God should be refused an 
infinite atonement for the sins of mea’ 
He was aware of this objection, and from 
his silence we may conclude he was Ui 
able to answer it. But the trath is, he 
no more believes there are three persons 
in Almighty God, than the generality of 
Romish priests believe they can re- 

their Maker; and his belief in the atone 
ment, so far at least as it depends on the 
idolatrous notion of three persons, % 
after all, nothing more than the belief of 
a partisan, whose views are confined 
this world. He will probably have b# 
reward.”’ 


———- f 
Arr. II L—The History and Antigate 
of Dissenting Churches, Ge. 


(Continued from p.239} 
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now extinct, was distinguished by a 
succession of able ministers, of whom 
the following is a list: Timothy Cruso, 
M.A. Francis Fuller, M.A. William 
Harris, D.D. Samuel Rosewell, John 
Billingsley, Samuel Harvey, Nathaniel 
Lardner, D.D. George Benson, D. D. 
Ebenezer Radcliffe, Richard Price, 
D.D. John Calder, D.D. 
Timothy Cruso, of whom a handsome 
rait is given, was a learned, able 
and faithful Dissenting pastor. Our 
historian having indulged a conjecture 
(p. 67) that “* he spent some time as 
chaplain or tutor in a private family, a 
very usual practice for young ministers 
at that time,” remarks very truly that 
“the Dissenters have derived no ad- 
vantage by (from) discontinuing so 
landable a custom.” At the time 
when students leave their academies 
they are commonly too young to un- 
dertake the pastoral office; and by 
being hurried at once into the duties 
of alaborious profession and the cares 
of life, they are in great danger of 
dropping or at least of becoming irre- 
gular in their studies. 

Francis Fuller was the son of * Mr. 
John Fuller, a pious and eminent mi- 
uister in London, who was ejected in 
1062, from St. Martin’s, Ironmonger 
Lane,” and brother to Dr. Thomas 
and Dr. Samuel Fuller, also eminent 
scholars and preachers, whoconformed 
at the Restoration. This family was 
celebrated for facetiousness. Jere. 
White, one of Oliver Cromwell’s chap- 
lains, was the friend of Francis Fuller, 
and preached his funeral sermon, which 
was afterwards published. 

A full account is given (pp.66—75), 
with a pleasing portrait, of Dr. William 

amis. He was an author of some 
note in his day, but none of his works 
have maintained their ground in public 
stmation. His name will be pre- 
served, however, as one of the conti- 
nuators of Matthew Henry's Exposi- 
ton: he drew up the Commentary 
wee the Epistles to the Philippians 

d Colossians. He made an extensive 
collection of books, which he bequeath- 
ed to Dr. Williams's Library, in Red 
Uross Street, where there is preserved 
he Roane painting of him. It is to 
ry onour that he was one of those 
the Salton pipgnption to articles, at 

Here M a Synod, in 1719. 
nie ip ilson introduces a short 

of another Dissenting minister 
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of the same name, which we shall 
extract: 


** Besides the above Dr. William Har- 
ris, there was another writer of the same 
name, also a Dissenting minister, and a 
celebrated historian. ‘The latter was a 
native of Salisbury, and received his aca- 
demical learning under Mr. Grove and 
Dr. Amory, at Taunton. At that period, 
he was remarkable for pregnant parts and 
a love of books. He began to preach 
when very young---it is apprehended, be- 
fore he was nineteen years of age. His 
first settlement was with a dissenting con- 
gregation at St. Loo, in Cornwall. From 
thence he removed to the city of Wells, 
where he was ordained April 15, 1741. 
Mr. Samuel Billingsley, of Ashwick, and 
Dr. Amory, of Taunton, assisted on the 
occasion, Mr, Harris did not continue 
many years at Wells; but, on marrying 
Miss Bovet, of Heniton, he removed to 
that town, to reside with two uncles of 
that lady, and preached the remainder of 
his life to a small society at Luppit, in 
the neighbourhood. In September 1765, 
the University of Glasgow conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
through the interest of his friend, the late 
Thomas Hollis, Esq. 

‘* Dr. Harris's first essay in the walk of 
literature, in which he afterwards made a 
distinguished figure, was the Life of Hugh 
Peters, after the manner of Bayle. In 
1753, he published © An historical and 
critical Account of the Life and Writings 
of James I,’ upon the model of the fore- 
mentioned writer, drawn from state pa- 
pers and original documents, This was 
followed in 1758, by the Life of Charles I, 
upon the same plan. ‘These publications 
attracted the notice, and secured him the 
friendship, of the munificent Mr, Thoma 
Hollis, who, from time to time, assisteu 
him with many valuable books and papers 
for the furtherance of his design. In the 
year 1762, he gave to the public, the Life 
of Oliver Cromwell, in one large volume 
octavo; and ig 1766, the Life of Charles 
II. in two valiiman octavo, Both were 
executed in the same manner, and gained 
the author increasing reputation. The 
characteristic qualities of Dr. Harris as an 
historian, are diligence in collecting mate- 
rials; exact fidelity in quoting authorities; 
impartiality in stating facts; and an ardent 
zeal for civil and religious liberty, It 
has been justly observed, that while Ea- 
chard, Hume and Smollet [Smollett], and 
other writers of their stamp, composed 
their histories for the use of kings, or 
rather tyrants, to instruct them how te 
rule at pleasure; Rapin, Harris, Wilson, 
Osborne, &. wrote for the use of the 
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, people, to show them that they could claim 
an equal protection in their privileges and 
liberties, by a right anterior to the autho- 
rity conferred upon kings.* Dr. Harris 
adopted the manner of Bayle; as it gave 
him an opportunity to enter into disquisi- 
tions, and to indulge reflections in the 
notes, which, in the text, would have 
interrupted the narrative. His abilities 
and merits as an historian, introduced 
him to an acquaintance and correspon- 
dence with some of the most eminent cha- 
racters of his day; as Lord Orford, Arch- 
deacon Blackburn ([Blackburne}], Dr. 
Birch, Mrs. Macauley, Dr. Mayhew of 
Boston, Mr. Theophilus Lindsey, &c. Be- 
sides the foregoing works, it is conjectured 
that he was the author of a tract, without 
his name, in answer to ‘ An Essay on 
Establishments in Religion ;’ which passed 
as the work of Mr. Rotherham, but 
was suspected to have been dictated, 
or at least revised, by Archbishop Secker. 
He was, likewise, the editor of a vo- 
lume of Sermons, by the late Mr. Wil- 
liam West, of Exeter. An ill state of 
bealth, brought on by nocturnal stu- 
dies, when the mornings had been spent 
in relaxation, and converse with neigh- 
bouring friends, impeded his application 
to further historical investigations, and 
terminated his life, on February 4, 1770, 
when he was only 50 years of age. 
Monthly Magazine for August, 1800.” 
Pp. 75---77. Note. 

Samuel Rosewell was the son of the 
cclebrated Thomas Rosewcl!l who was 
tried for high treason before Judge 
Jefleries, and found guilty, but whose 
condemnation was so palpally iniqui- 
tous, that even ype base tumes the 
capital part of the sentence was re- 
mined ° - 

John Billingsley was one of the non- 
subscribers at Salters’ Hall. 

Samuel Harvey died young, but not 
before he had excited amongst his 
friends the liveliest expectation of his 
future usefulness in the church. The 
following epitaph was composed in ho- 
nour of him, by his friend Dr. Watts: 


‘* Here lie the ruins of a lowly tent, 

Where the seraphic soul of Harvey spent 

Its mortal years. How did his genius 
shine 

Like heaven's bright envoy clad in powers 
divige | 





* «© Memoirs of Thotas Hollis, ‘ 
vel. i. p. 210." sat 
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What worlds of worth lay crowded ig the 

breast ! 

Too strait the mansion for th’ illustrions 

guest : 

Zeal, like a flame, shot from the realms 

of day, 

Aids the slow fever to consume the day 

And bears the saint up through the ain 

road i 

Triumphant : so Elijah went to Goa, 

What happy prophet shall his mantle find, 

Heir to the double portion of his ming?” 

— 

Art. 1V.—Olservations on the State and 
Changes in the Presbyteriam Societies 
of England during the last half Co. 
twey. Also,on the Mantfacturesof 
Great Britain, which have been for 
the most part established and 
ported by the Protestant Dissenters, 
‘Tending to illustrate the Importance 
of Relizious Liberty and Free In 


quiry to the Well:re and Prosperi 
sin Dingle: preceded by « Sen 
on the Death of the Rev. Dr. Jesu 
Toulmin, in which his Charaeteras 
a Member of Civil Society is a 
tempted to be improved. Israel 
Worsley. 12mo. pp. 134. Lang. 
manand Co. 3s. 1816. 


ROM Mr. Worsley’s Funenl 

Sermon we have already extracted 
a passage of some length, M. Repos. 
xi. 194—198] containing a description 
of the Public Character of the late truly 
reverend Dr. Toulmin. But. the Ser- 
mon is the least portion of the work: 
the Addenda are very copious, and It 
late to subjects of deep interest, which 
are well stated in the title-page. 

Mr. Worsley is a zealous noncot 
formist. He makes his boast of prim 
ciples which some that hold them ate 
di to hide. He puts ina 
claim for his denomination with respec 
to patriotic services. Few readers wil! 


we think condemn him as prest 
tuous. However it may be . 
itis a fact that the Protestant Dissentes 


have been for a centary and a hal? 
very active part of the pulation # 
England. » detail given ‘il 


with 


their labours and improvements 
surprise such as are not fi 

their history. Whilst Mr. Worley 
wm of re to Protestant Dit 
ers, he freely ex their defects. 

fs the friend of issent, but moré the 
friend of Truth and Liberty. 


In_ reading this’ amusing, sa 










structive little work, we could not 
regarding it as the ground-work 
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flistory of Nonconformists, more coin- 
hensive, more minute and therefore 
more instructive than has yet been 
contemplated: in such a history, all 
that is see stated of their ability and 
enterprise in trade should have a 
place, together with much more that 
could be stated, but the work should 
likewise embrace their literary la- 
bours, their political influence and 
the weight of their character on pub- 
lic manners. We recommend this 
tto Mr. Worsley’s notice. He 
bas our. thanks for his present “4 
formance, and will, we are persuaded, 
receivethe.same from our readers. 


a 
AR Be V. — A Second Lett r to the 


Bisho of St. David's. By A La) 
ile, 8vo. pp. 36. iunter. 
1816. 


N account of the Lay Seceder's 
First Letter was given in our 
last'vol@me [*. 373---375];* the Se- 
cond Letter is wriften with the same 
ability, “and in the same temper, fear- 
less but not uncandid. 

If the bisliop be not too old in pre- 
judice and bigotry to be a learner, the 
Tay Seceder miay teach him both 
seriptural divinity and good manuers. 
The following passage 1s a fair speci- 
men of the Letter, which exhibits in- 
temal evidence of coming from a pen 
not wholly strange to our readers : 


*The interpretations, on which your 
Lordship's acquiescence in the doctrines of 
the Clurch of England is founded, appear 
to me repugnant to the general sense of 
seripture, and altogether insufficient to 
support the scheme, The more I examine 
the subject, and I have not failed as you 
suppose-in due enquiry, the more firmly 
amd fixed in the ground of my reluctant, 
but strietly conscientious secession from 
that Church. But why, my Lord, in mat- 
ters of opinion, should you require the in- 

ter ofa penal law? Why should | 
be condemned to imprisonment and disgua- 
lifcation; because, finding no satisfactory 

olution of the difficulties which surround 
contested’ doctrines, I cuhfine my assent to 
those only, which are clearly and explicity 

? How is society injured by my 
cOhiduct ; how is it benefited by your own ? 
The honoors and emoluments of your pro- 


* The article, with the ckception of the 
the last paragraph, was 
ed. friend, the late 
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fession have rewarded your Lordship’s ad- 
herence to the established system : let those 
honoursand emoluments content you : enjoy 
your own opinions im peace and affluence ; 
but presume not to infringe the sacred 
rights of conscience, and cease to invoke 
the aid of those disgraceful statutes, which 
the unanimous voice of the legislature has 
repealed.”” Pp. 6, 7. 
ie 


Arr. VI.—Morniug Meditations for 
every Lord's Day in the Yur. To 
which are added, 7 welve Sacramental 
Meditations. By Josiah Townsend, 
Minister of the Gospel. 12mo. 
pp. 72. Baldwin and Co. Qs. 
boards. 1815. 

FREHIS is a laudable attempt to su 

ply that want of devotional boots 
which is so much felt amongst Unita- 

rians. The “ Meditations” occupy a 

page each, and conclude with one or 

more suitable verses fioin welkknown 
hymns. Controversy is properly lost 
sight of in the work, which 1s a good 
companion for. Zrembeti’s Refiechons, 
and together with those littl volumes, 
will be acceptable to such Christians 
as observe the duties of the closet, and 

are intent upon the acquirement of a 

devotional spirit. 

We observe with pleasure that Mr. 
Townsend is preparing for the press, 
‘“* Meditations for every Day in the 
Year, on different Texts of Seripture, 
selected and arranged so as to comprise 
a System of Religious Truth and 
luty.” 

a eee 

Art. VII-—An Essay on Miracles. In 
Two Parts. Pt. I. Observations on 
Miracles in general. Pt. If. On the 
Credibility of the Miracles of Jesus 
and his Apostles. By R: Wright. 
12mo. pp. 24. Eaton. 6d. 1816. 


ONE of Mr. Wright's judicious 
and valuable ‘l’racts appear to us 
to promise more advantage to his readers 
than this. It docs not aspire to the 
praise of originality, but it condenses 
and simplifies the arguments of the best 
writers on the subject. Mr. Wright 
justly contends that a miracle is not a 
violation of the laws of nature; he de- 
fines it ‘an efiect produced =r we 
dently of the laws of nature, without 
the use of natural means, by the power 
of God.” Is not a miracle, a prophecy 
instantly fulfilled, of an event out of 
the ordinary course of nature, and not 
to be foreseen by human sagacity? 
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Arr. VILL—An Exssayon the Universal 
Restoration : tending to shew that the 
Final Happiness of all Men is a 
Doctrine of Divine Revelation. By 
Richard Wright. 12mo. pp. 24. 6d. 
Faton. 1816. 


HIS Essay is divided into six sec- 

tions, which are thus headed : The 
Promise to Abraham—Passages in the 
Old Testament—The Universal Res- 
toration a Doctrine of the 9, 
The Apostle Paul an Universa ist— 
The Universal Restoration a Doctrine 
according to Godliness—An Address 
to Universalists. 

Section IV. entitled, “ The Apos- 
tle Paul an Universalist,” is perhaps 
the best part of the argument, though 
the whole demands the attention of 
such as believe, we wish we could say 
fear, that Almighty God will torture 
some of his children for ever, or by 
torture reduce them to nothing. 


—_ 


ART. IX.—T he Sulserviency of kree 
Inquiry and Religious Knowledge, 
among the lower Classes of Sociely, to 
the Prosperity and Permanence of a 
Stale: attempted to be shewn in a 
Discourse, delivered before the Uni- 
tarian Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, at Essex Street 
Chapel, on Friday, March 29, 1816. 
By the Rev. J. Joyce. 8vo. pp. 40. 
Hunter. 1816. 


UR reporter (p. 246) has already 

given the character of this Sermon 
from the Journal of the Unitarian So- 
ciety: and though we think that it 
would for the most part have been 
beard with much interest before many 
other Societies, as well as this,* we 
cannot withheld our testimony of 
unqualified approbation to its bold and 
at the same time benevolent spirit, and 
to the unreserved declaration which it 
makes of the great principles of Chris- 
tian truth. 


_——_— -- —— 


*. The Unitarian Society has a benevo- 
dent and charitable object in view, but can 
scarcely be considered as a Benevolent or 
Charitable Society : mach less, we appre- 
bend, can it be regarded as established for 
the benefit of ** the lower Classes of So- 
ciety.” Were the Sermon less excellent 
we should not suggest these doubts, which, 
however, scarcely affect its worth. 





Wright on Universal Restoration —Joyce's and Fullagar's Sermons, 


With a too faithful pencil, Mr. Jovee 
paints the unhappy condition of th. 
poor. In one short sentence he points 
out a mass of wretchedness—7'hy Paice 
of the poor man for peace is never howd 
by those whe make war. Until thar 
voice is obeyed by legislatures ay 
courts, little will have been done fo 
the prevention or abatement of national 
misery. 

In the conclusion of the Sermon 
the preacher draws an animated sketch 
of the history and purposes of the 
Unitarian Society, and states briefly 
but forcibly some arguments on behalf 
of Unitarianism. ‘The following ob. 
servation ts of great weight: 


**The word 7'inity is of human origia, 
and no degree of sanctity has been, it may 
be presumed, at any time attached to it... 
The name of Almighty God is 
in the Holy Scriptures by the most awful 
sanctions.---Now if there had been a Tri- 
nity of persons, and if that Trinity bad 
included all the perfections of the Deity 
himself, one might have supposed that the 
name would have been guarded by equally 
solemn sanctions. So far from it, it » 
used in all sorts of connexions, and no 
one feels shocked at the profanation. la 
our own country we have Trinity colleges, 
Trinity churches, ‘Trinity corporations, 
Trinity squares and Trinity lanes :---Now 
can it be believed for a moment that the 
word could have been so used, had it bees 
originally meant to designate the attributes 
of Almighty God? Who would not be 
shocked---who could endure to hear the 
awful name of God attached to places of 
this kind and used for such purposes !” 
Pp. 28, 29. 


Be 


Art. X.—The final Prevalence f Un 
tarianism a Rational Expectation. “A 
Discourse delivered at Palgrave, Dee. 
19, 1815. By John Fullagar. $v. 
pp- 60. Eaton. 


R FULLAGAR, who has bee 
for some years the active 9 
tary of the Southern Unitarian Socwty, 
has undertaken the pastoral office + 
Palgrave, in Suffolk, and this hi 
Inaugural Sermon. He lays down 
veral weighty reasons for the ex 
expressed in the title-page, ender 
peg to explain why : 
not n realized. ‘ 

is folloned by several pages of interes 
ing Notes. , 
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A Trisute 
To the Memory of Joseph Fox. 


And is thy course of earthly glory past, 
And still that glowing pulse that throbb'd 
too fast? 
Has eager death, in unrelenting haste, 
His glorious prize, with trembling joy, em- 
rac'd, 

As jealous of those uever-resting pow'rs 
Phat liv'’d whole years when others reckon 


hours? 

Suak is that strength no adverse pow'r 
could bow, 

And cold that heart that never froze till 
now? 


Yet if there be in nature’s ebb and 
flow, 
Ought that no dimness and ao change can 
know ; 
If impulse high the conscious bosom 
thrill, 
With vo? of heay’n that death can never 
uns 
If energy there be whose vestal fire 
Lights ages on when mortal pow'rs ex- 
pire— 
Farewell the plaintive notes of fond re- 


Thy spirit walks in deathless grandeur 
yet; 

Nor to the skies alone new gladness gives, 

But still on earth in holiest freshness 

dives } 

Wakes up the tend’rest joys that youth 
beguile, 

And glows and brightens in the infant's 
smile. 


a) while thy ashes scarce unconscious 

rm, 

Angelic mourners gather round thy urn ; 

silent kneel in childhood’s holiest 

The deepes 
Geepest bliss of opening gratitude ; 

Their hands, in thankful joy, together 
prest— ’ 

Phe raptare-breathing sigh, the heaving 
Saterre? 

Swiles lighted up with bliss thy deeds 
have lent, 

; be thy everlasting monument : 

oPim Set beam of heav’n is writ thy 


In infant's lispin 
spings sacred is thy name ; 
And Mounting hopes that genous souls 
Mae? 
Fo thy renown immortal in their joy. 
rthee are cheeks, by earth uniajur'd, 


wet, 
The = of heav'n is round thy mourners 
? 
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So cherub-like they bend around thy 
tomb, 

Time searcely throws his shadow on their 
bloom, 

Stops his own fatal ravage to condemn, 

And rests upon his seythe to gace on 
them. 


Methiaks in some sweet ev'ning’s ho- 

liest ealin, 

When every sinking breeze is charg’d 
with balm, 

Some youth, with genius dawning g’er his 
cheek, 

To think of thee his best-lov’d path shall 
seek, 

And ‘neath some jagged oak's eternal 
shade, 

In holy dream of things unearthly !aid, 

lear angel voices whispering from on 
high, 

And trace bright visions ia the Western 
sky; 

Till borne upon etherial clouds he roam, 

To catch a glimpse of thy immortal home. 

Then, when with joy the pulse of life is 
still, 

Thy deeds his heart with impulse high 
shall thrill, 

Light there a flame through life’s dark 
scenes to burn, 

And with mild radiance settle on his urn. 


Forgive this humble off*ring to thy 

bier, 

An honest boon; though no “ melodious 
tear ;”’* 

But hands yet rude shall weave thee 
greener bays, 

And harps yet silent give thee worthier 
praise : 

Harps, in sweet vales no British steps have 
trod, 

Wak’d when across them sweeps the breath 
of God— 

When heav'uly truths spontaneous notes 
inspire, 

Like morning rays on Memnon’s sacred 
lyre! 

Then on each breathing of the joyous air, 

Thy name shall mingle with the Indian's 


pray’r; /, 
Oft ei the song of praise to heav'n pre- 
err’d 
In strains Jike those which Bethle'm's shep- 
herds heard. 4 
4 em 


Ode to Solitude. 
Far from ambition’s selfish train, 
Where avarice rules the basy day, 


———— 


* Lycidas, 
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206 Portry.—Anticipations.—Soliloguy of Alphonso 1V. 


And patient folly “ hngs his chain,’ 
Enslav'd by custom's ruthless sway, 
Lead me, calm spirit, to some still retreat, 
Where silence shares with thee the bloom- 
ing mead, 
Save when at distance heard in cadence 
sweet, 
The village miustrel tunes his simple reed ; 
There free from cares, from jarring pas- 
sions free, 
Oft may I strike the lyre, sweet Solitude, 
to thee. 


When orient morn in blushing pride, 
Profusely sheds the glist'ning dew, 
Oft let me climb the mountain’s side, 
And raptur’d inark the varied view. 
When noon directs on earth his parching 
ray, 

Then let me find the cool, the peaceful 
shade, 

Form'd by embow'ring oaks, in firm ar- 
ray, 

O’er some smal! streaw that rustles through 
the glade. 

Thither let fancy lead her magic hand, 

And o'er my senses wave her sonl-in- 
trancing wand. 


+ But when ateve the curfew's knell 
Winds slowly through the dasky grove, 
Pensive Vit seek the rural cell, 

Or ‘midst the gloom in silence rove : 


And when from village’ spire the solemn 
toll 

Yields its sad’ tribute to the breathless 
clay, 


As calm reflection steals upon my soul, 

The tear unmark’d shall take its silent 
way; 

And mournfal oft V'll cull the violet’s 
bloom, 

Hleave the sad, soothing sigh, and dress 
the clay-cold tomb. 


When midoight spreads her blackest 
robe, 
And shrouds in suilen mists the sky, 
When terror rules the silent globe, 
And phantoms mock the fearful eye ; 
Parent of All! whose voice the winds 


obey, 

The raving ocean, and the black’ning 
storm, 

Yet stoop'st to guide the sparrow oo his 
way, 

And shed’st thy mercy on the struggling 


woim— 


To thee, great God, to thee my voice I'll 


raise, 
Trembling I'l! strike the and h 
thy boundless oe a 
W. A, 





Anticipations. 
When shall the be’! toll over me: 
When shall the yreen sod cover me; 
Peace dry the eyelids that Weep 
Sunshine play over the ¢reary one, 
Slumber and rest bless the weary one 
Low on earth's bosom asleep? 


Say, shall a tear softly falling there; 
Say, shall a mem’ty recalling there 
Thoughts of the pilgrim at rest; 
es gee of faney still cherishing) 
isit the spot where lies perishing 
Nature’s fond child on her breasi?,° 


And in the great desolation day, 
(Heaven and eatth’s new creation day,)* 
Calin "midst the wreck—shall my eye, 
Fix'd on my God, and discovering 
Pardon and mercy there hovering, 
Find welcome in happier skies? 





Soliloquy of Alphonso IV. of Portugal. 
TRANSLATION. 
Proud sceptre! thou art bright and bean. 
tiful 
To those who know thee not;—but he 
who knows 
The curses hanging round thy treacherous 
form, ‘ 
Rather than lift thee from the damned 
Which gave thee being, with a soul of 
scorn 
Would syurn thee, trample thee indig- 
nantly, 
Dazzling, delusive, gaudy, gilded toy! 
But earth at best-—and heaviest, dullest 
earth ! 
O blissful life of the poor labourer, 
Sheltered in his cottage from the thorm - 
of fate, ” 
The cares, the tamults of proud royalty?” 
Who less a king than he who kingdoms 
rules! 
And is this state, and is this dignity 
Whose glare aii covet, but whose an @ 
Rut few can tell ?--- A pompous servitnee. 
A wenrying, watchful toil, y 
se! of 
He is a monarch (such an one as he 
A court's wide circuit never held) wi 


lives LS. 
Passionless,---free from hope, desire 
fear ; dl 
Whose hours (O blissful hours!) glide 
softly oe tie 
Lucid = { hee O for hours like these 
What years of kingly pomp my soul 
give! : , 
Kings must be leagued with vices ty 


hate, they fear, 

But conntt, dare not punish! Kiogset 
| “5 

And feign, and weep too! Where'she 

. suffering slave ye 

More captive than a king? — , 


-_ 





*® Revelation xxi. 





Ghort Sketch of the Character of the late 
Mr. Joseph Fox. 


It would give me great pleasure could I 
eommunicate to you a satisfactory aecount 
of the life of Mr. Josera Fox, which Iam 
persuaded would be interesting to your 
readers, My acquaistance with him was 
too short to enable me. to state any facts 
respecting him with which they are not 

nerally acquainted, But there are some 
feeds which speak for themselves, which 
require no minute acquaintance to recom- 
meud them, and which all ages and capa- 
cities may estimate. In such asthese Mr. 
Fox's memory is sure to survive. The 
siagle fact, indeed, that in the infancy of 
the British System of Education, at the 
critical moment when jit,was on the point 
of expiring, he advanced nearly the whole 
of his property to save it, is, I fondly hope, 
enough to preserve bis name in undying 
remembrange. When we reflect that this 
sacrifice was made in the commeacement 
of life ; on the eve of settling in the world; 
and that he had no other resourse than the 
tem de a laborious profession, we shal! 

incited to believe that it will be blessed 
generations yet unborn, when the tro- 
ies of ambition and bloodshed are forgot- 
ten. 
_ But Mr, Pox was not content with this 
tingle act of heneficence. During the 
remainder of his life he gave uneeasivg 
attention to the advancement of his favour- 
te object. His toils were restless and 
mnceasing. As his success. in his profes- 
Hon increased, he seemed even more ready 
to resign himself ta the good work he had 
undertaken, and to forego the bright pros- 
pects which opened around him. And 
b the educatign of the poor, unmin- 
' with bigotry, was the aim at which his 
*Horts were chiefly directed, a multitude of 
other ene for ie welfare of his fellow 
Cregtures perpetually roused him to fresh 
*xertions. Many of these proved abortive, 
from the excess of zeal with which 
, ¥ were pursued. But he was never 
dane appalled ; with wonderful 
teity of mind he aeacal Toot one gene- 
ae Plan to another, starting up with 
ing fess from every defeat, and deriv- 
Pals 4 spirit from the difficulties of his 

"ing career. His life was a perpetual 
which E ceaseless warfare with bigotry 
, new uo pause, and never suffered 
PB J Fest on his arms. It was the ruling. 
hié soul to be useful. One 
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might almost term him a knight-errant ia 
the cause of universal good. No corrup- 
tion was too high for his attack, no indivi- 
dual too low for his sympathy. He would 
have been another Clarkson had there 
been another slave trade to abolish. Like 
that great benefactor of his species he was 
by no means possessed of extraordinary 
talents, except in the line of bis profes. 
sion. It was the energy of his soul that 
distinguished him from ordinary men, 
He appeared to have no ambition for per- 
sonal enaerine desire for making speeches 
or obtaining applause---but forget himeclf 
in his cause, and was contented to be 
known only by the blessings he shed 
around him, The enthusiasm of benevo- 
leuce kindled a sacred flame within him, 
supplying the place of the loftiest inteHee- 
tual faculties. And the honour with 
which he will hereafter shine in the annals 
of human improvement will afford an able 
proof of whatthe simple energy of virtue 
is capable of atehieving. 

The religious opinions of Mr, Fox were, 
in general, what is termed orthodox. But 
he was aman whom no sect could claim as 
its own, He never gave up to part 
“what was meant for mankind.” His 
enthusiasm operated on his sentiments as 
genius influences all with which it js con- 
nected—it threw a peeuliar tint over them, 
softening their asperities and Uringing 
them all into a certain keeping and harmo- 
by, as imagination lends its loveliness to 
the passions over which it broods and 
leaves its light wherever ft lingers. The 
abuses of the Evangelical world met with 
no indulgence from him, nor were the 
virtnes and charities of the heterodox fora 
moment furgotien, He assoéiited with 
men of all denominations to work out his 
holy purposes : and the Missionary Society 
through all its hierarchies trembled before 
hii. 

On the great canse with which his namé 
will for ever be associated, I forbear to 
dwell. At the term Universal Edueation 
such a crowd of ren rush over the 


heart, that one is nore tye to enjoy 
their delicious confusion, than to analyse 


or toWisplay them, It was the enthasiasm 
of Mr. Fox which so intimately connected 
him with that immortal case; that eb- 
thusiasm which is the spring of eve 
thing trilly great; which can elevate ordi- 
naty beings to the level of genids, and 
attire man in a brightness not his own. 
I-venture to add a few limes “as an 
bumble tribute to the memory of my 
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friend.* I am sorry they are not more 
worthy of him whom they attempt to cele- 
brate. For I can never forget that I first 
knew him by his kind attentions to me 
when at school; and those I regard as 
among the most sacred claims upon gra- 
titude. T.N. T. 
Temple, 16th Muy, 1816. 
—— 
On Wednesday the 10th of April, 1816, 
died at his honse in Chichester, in the 43d 
ear of his age, Taomas Petter Power, 
.D. He was the second son of an emi- 
nent surgeon at Smarden, in Kent, and 
was born there on the 30th of July, 1773. 
When seven years old he was sent to a day, 
school in that town, where, under the 
superintendance of his father, he made some 
progress in the Latin grammar. At the 
e of ten he was placed under the tuition 
of the Rev. Mr. Cherry, of Maidstone. 
At thirteen he was removed to the King’s 
School at Canterbury, but was not put on 
the foundation. In this ancient and re- 
spectable seminary he remained four years ; 
and his proficiency was such as to render 
him a favourite of the learned master, the 
Rev. Dr. Naylor, and to enable him to 
vead with facility and pleasure the Greek 
tragic poets. Leaving the King’s School 
he returned to Smarden, and, under his 
father's roof, was initiated in the rudi- 
ments of his future profession, his leisure 
hoars bein devoted to keeping up and 
improving his classical attainments. In 
the year 1792, he entered on his medical 
studies at Edinburgh, and prosecuted 
them with singular diltgence and success. 
His respected preceptor, Professor Dun- 
ean, sen. promoted him to the honourable 
and advantageous office of clinical clerk ; 
and, in the last year of his academical 
course, the Royal Physical Society elected 
him one of their presidents. In 1795, he 
took his degree of Doctor of Physic, having 
chosen for the subject of his thesis the 
disease called acute Hydrocephalus; and 
this dificult topic he treated with much 
skill and discrimination. Waving tho- 
roughly availed himself of all the advan- 
tages afforded by his residence at Edin- 
burgh, he passed one winter in attendance 
on the lectures and medical and chirugical 
practice of Guy's and St. Thomas's Hos- 
pitals, and in 1796 entered into partner- 
ship with his father. In December, 1797, 
be married Miss Wootpainer, of Chi- 
chester, a young lady whose personal and 
mental aera fully justified his 
choice. in 1801, he quitted Smarden, and 
fixed himself at Northiam, a large and 
populous village near the eastern extremi- 
ty of Sussex. Here he resided more than 
twelve years, dividing his time between 





* See Poetry, p. 296. 
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the labours and harassing duties of his 
calling, the care of a fast increasing ‘an. 
ly, and very assiduous application Ww study 
both professional and general. Ay lengik 
finding his exteusive , ractice asa medical 
surgeon and acevucheur too fatiguing, he 
removed in the beginning of the «es» 
1814, to Chichester, with the purpose of 
confining himse!f to that department fq 
which both his acquirements and his se. 
fessional rank so well fitted him. I» thet 
city he hoped, with less emolument, to #4 
more ease, more Opportunity to study, aud 
the enjoyment of more varied and desis. 
ble soviety.« But Providence, tovbvey 
for the wisest and kindest ends, «tc sea 
fit to disappoint the most reasoneble ex. 
pectations of man, Although in bis y oth 
Dr. Powell was extremely active, and 
capable of sustaining great and loug con. 
tinued exertions, there is reason to believe 
that his constitution was not of the firmest 
and most robust kind: and the incessant 
toil of thirteen years, added to the injorions. 
effects of some accidents which had hefal- 
len him, had so fatally undermined it, 
that the more favourable circumstances ff 
his residence at Chichester weve altogether 
inadequate to its reparation. From the 
time of his arrival there, and, more remark- 
ably from the autumn of last year, bis 
health and habit were observed gradually 
to decline. The earnest efforts of his me- 
dical friends, his own suggestions, and the 
ablest assistance which this country ea 
furnish, and which he received in the very 
particular attention paid by Dr. Baillie 
his case, were all unavailing. He conti- 
nued, however, notwithstanding his vati- 
ous oppressive maladies, to labour in bis 
profession with undimished zeal till withia 
a month of his decease, which was prece- 
ded by many days of unusual pain and 
suffering. 

It is difficult to estimate Dr. Powell's 
character too highly. In his he 
capacity he was eminently conspicuous 
indefatigable diligence in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and for the prompt and judi- 
cious application of what he thus 
in his practice. He +s thoro io. 
structed in all the branches of his busines 
and in the sciences subsidiary to it. Tobe 
a good surgeon is the readiest and 
way to become a hysician, OF 
crath of this ling P. afforded 
striking example. Like his illastriow 
countryman, Dr. Harvey, be was pete 
liarly fond of the study of anatomy, aa 
his acquaintance with this science *® 
comprehensive and correct to & og" 
seldom found in a practitioner place he 
distance from opportunities of ee | 
and improving it; but being 


to make extracts from what he read, # 
references to it, and being happy ie 
possession of a retentive memory, 
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ful iv managing it’s treasures, he found 
his acquisitions always at hand, and ready 
fer use, Such was his ardour for study, 
that neither fatigue, nor affliction, nor 
sickness (if not violent) prevented his 
application to it, With him, as with the 
President Montesquieu, it was a a never 
failing remedy for all the ills of life.” 
From his knowledge of- different langua- 
and in the dialects of his native tongue, 
we an eminently good judge in points 
relative to the derivation and filiation of 
words, and to phraseology in general, On 
subjects of metaphysical inquiry be had 
much acutearss and discrimination ; and 
if his skill in these topics was greater than 
his attachment to them, this was probably 
owing to his preference of studies in 
which certainty, or, at least, conviction 
was more easily to be attained, and of 
which the useful application was more 
obvious to his mind. With almost all sab- 
jects of history, civil and ecclesiastical, of 
rural and pational economy, and of philo- 
sophy, natural and moral, he was conver- 
soot. Very few indeed were the topics of 
diseussion to which Dr. P. did not bring a 
mind copiously stored with ideas well 
assorted, and embodied into a comprehen- 
sive and instructive system. His amuse- 
ments were thuse of a scholar anda man of 
taste. He wrote lively vers de Société 
with great facility and success. In music, 
both vocal and iustrumental, he was no 
inferior proficient ; and his fertile vein of 
wit and humour was a source of great 
entertainment to his familiar friends. 

Dr. Powell's family, as well as that into 
Which he married, were members of the 
society of General Baptists; but there 
i reason to believe that the rapidly 
mereasing sect of Anti-baptists might 
fairly claim him as one of their own num- 
ber. The Baptists, having no place of 
Pablie worship open at Chichester, most of 
the very estimable individuals of that deno- 
mination have been for several years past 
attendants on the ministry of the Rev. Mr. 
Fox, the able and eminent pastor of the 
congregation of Unitarian dissenters in 
that city. Dr. P. vas also one of Mr. Fox’s 
constant hearers, not one of whom was 

r qualified to appreciate, or, in fact, 
he Miebly valued his services. li is 
. at, in his religious opinions, be 
differed very little from hie Goad: 11. ic 
sertain that topics of controversial divi- 
mity had engaged no smal! portion of his 
atlention, and he had fitted himself in a 

ar manner to judge of such topics 
fp gently studying the Henig of 

New Testament in its origival lan- 
eee whieh his philological skill ena- 
a to interpret in oo rational 

, manner. hat this, in 
Py open with a thorongh knowledge 

customs, modes of thinking, c. 
Prevaleatamong the Jews and first converts 
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to Christianity, and not the assiduous con- 
templation of discordant systems, or a par- 
tial attachment to any one system, is the 
proper foundation for the study of theolo- 
gy, has been most clearly shewn by the 
late Professor Campbell, in his Introdwe- 
tory Lectures, aud sufficiently exemplitied 
in the character and result of most of the 
controversies which have agitated the 
Christian world, 

While at Edinburgh, Dr. P. was the 
spectator of a very stormy scene of politi- 
cal contention, and if he was not an actor 
in it, this arose from no want of zeal in 
favour of the party which, in his opinion, 
cou) goahaatel the friends of liberty and of 
popular claims. Through life he retained 
the same partiality, regulated, however, 
and repressed by the good sense and sound 
judgment which he applied to all subjects, 
Still it may be doubted whether he was 
sufficiently aware of a fact, the belief of 
which must be impressed on every calm 
and unprejudiced mind by even a super- 
ficial knowledge of history, and by a slight 
view of what, during the last five and 
twenty years, has passed under our own 
eyes. The fact alluded to is, that there 
are not in the world wise and virtuous 
people eueugh, to keep the foolish and 
vicious in order, One would imagine that 
this truth is too obvious to be overlooked 
and too important to be neglected, and that 
if it was duly attended to by reformers ‘as 
well as anti-reformers, it would suggest a 
salutary lesson of moderation to both. It 
seems to be the plan of Providence to 
restrain and check one class of crimes and 
deliuqueuts by the counteraction of ano- 
ther. The Ovidian hemistich, i- 
bus librata suis, is not move applieable to 
the systein of the universe, and to the Bri- 
tish constitution, than it is to the geueral 
fraine of society, composed (as isthe majo- 
rity of it) of short-sighted, wilful and 
selfish human beings. 

lu his personal, social and domestic 
character, Dr. Powell was most exem- 
plary. His anxiety for the welfare of bis 
family impelied hin to exertions beyond 
his strength, His benevolence was con- 
spicuous in the professional attention 
which he bestowed on the poor, and which 
was notat all inferior to what he paid to the 
rich. He had the highest ideas of what is 
due to integrity and honour; and bis con- 
duct was altogether correspondent to his 
ideas. Before sickness had begun it’s 
ravages on his bodily frame, and rendered 
him somewhat querulons aad irritable, be 
was remarkable for equanimity and sweet- 
ness of temper. To all but his familiar 
acquaintance his deportment was rather 
distant and reserved, and this made him 
less acceptable, than he otherwise would 
have been, to strangers. 

Such was this able physician and excel - 
lent man, who devoted hig life to useful 
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and almost incessant labour in a situatiny 
where the hope of fame could not animate 
his exertions, or the acquisition of wealth 
reward them ; bat be is gone toa reward 
infinitely more valuable than the highest 


earthly distinctions. 
His saltem aceumulem douis, et fungar 
joan 
Munere. T.S. 
Chichester, May 2, 1816. 


Lately, at Alphington, near Exeter, 
Epmunp Caramy, Esq.—Edmund Cala- 
my is a name ever-inemorable in the annals 
of Noneonformity in this country, and 
dear to all the real friends of religious 
liberty and truth. The gentleman who 
is the subject of this memoir was 
bred to the profession of the law, and 
was in early life called to the bar; 
and after heaving, as a counsel, attended 
the courts in Westminster Hall for several 
years, he at length quitted his residence in 
the metropolis, and sought and found ia the 
retirement of the country, that tranquillity 
and quietude which were suited to the 
habits of his mind. In private and do- 
mestic life, his conduct exhibited a pattern 
of these united virtues of humanity which 
are best calculated to render it amiable, 
useful and happy. His native urbanity 
and kivdness, his obliging temper, and 

mauners, together with the 
genuise humility, cavdour, courtesy and 
benevolence which marked his general 
deportment, rendered him beloved and 
respected by all these who were -best ac- 
quainted with his character and the virtues 
of his heart: as they will ever endear his 
memory to an amiable family who are 
deploring his loss. ——Mr. Calamy was fur 
many years, during his residence in Lon- 
doa, a highly respected member of the 
principal public Trusts amongst the Dis- 
senters; as he was also concerned in the 
execution of several private Trusta which 
were committed to him ia consequence of 
the high estimation in whieh he was justly 


_ held by a numerous cirele of frieads, for 
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uprightness, integrity aud 
Having been in a declining Prey 2. 
for some time past, he finished his coune 
on Sunday, the 12th of May, and way 
interred in a family vault in the burial. 
ground attached to the Protestant Dissent. 
ing Chape! at Gulliford, near Lympston, 
in Devunshire, his funeral being attended 
by several respectable friends, 
IJ. 
On the 18th insiant, Mr. Srepney Paey, 
Engraver, of Blackman Street, , 
he died (says a Correspondent) confiding 
to the care protection of the one end 
indivisible a wife and seven children, 
the youngest only three months oid, 
utterly uuprovided fur, and deprived of 
the means (by his long and protracted 
illness) of continuing the establishment, 
La cmuner, 
On Thursday the 23rd instant, at bis 
house, Brooksby’s Walk, Homerton, aged 
38 years, Mr. Caren Stowsga, the Printer 
of this Magazine from its commencement 
in 1806, and author of the Printer’s Gram. 
mar and other Typographical works; He 
had been for some time drooping under a 
constitutional, pulmonary complaiat, aad 
was at length carried off in a rapid and 
distressing manner by a brain fever, whigh 
no medical directions or frieudly attentions 
could abate. Difficulties ia business pr- 
bably aggravated his disorder, and clonded 
the last weeks of his life. He has lefts 
widow and four children, to struggle with 
the world, without the help of au active 
minded, kind-heaited husbaad aud father. 





April 12, at Draveil, near Paris, Ms. 
W. Srong, formerly of Rutlandellace 
Wharf and of Old Ford. ‘ 





The Republic of Letters has juste 
tained a loss by the death of Sie Hepeset 
Crort, who lived in France, for the las 
fifteeu years. 
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FOREIGN, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Heerav, April 4.—The Government of 
Appenzel has expressed by a proclamatioa 
its grief on account of the emigration uf a 
cousiderable number of weavers and other 
manufacturers, who carry with them 
ae “1 ieee valuable to the Caa- 
ton. Uniil a islative decision, the 
Préposds of the r, mee are invited to 
— passports to persons who desire 

em. ) 


A second proclamation of the same date 





is directed against the religious 

the excesses of which have ex *. 
attention of Government. The Cure 
partienlar desired to be 
watchful as to the rm #! =! - 
nances of moral police, an tot 
the inttedngtioh of fanatic or irreligivw 
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phy which have spread amongstall classes. 

They write from the Mague that the 
French Refugees have received orders to 
retire to the towns situated in the northern 


parts of the Netherlands. 


Rome, April 17.—The reform in the 
Tribunals of the Inquisition and the Holy 
Office is continuing with activity, and will 
extend to-all the countries where this insti- 
tution exists. In the briefs addressed by 
his Moliness to the congregation charged 
with the labour, his Holipess says, * Do 
not forget that the way to render religion 
ute all States is to shew her divine 
and bringing to mankind only consolation 
aad beveiits; the precepts of our Divine 
Master, Love each other, ought to be the 
law of the universe.”’ All legal proceed- 
ings in religious matters shall be subjected 
to the forms of proceeding in civil and 
criminal matters : accusation, denunciation 
aud inquisition, in matters of faith, cannot 
serve to begin a legal proceeding 5 it can- 
tot be founded except in facts. Persons 
wader a judicial sentence, the accomplices 
of the accused persons declared infamous 
by a ‘court of justice, cannot be heard 
isewitnesses. All persons, of whatever 

' communion they may be, 
shall be admitted if they are called in 
exeuipation by the accused. The re- 
lations “and = servants are excluded 
from ‘being heard either for or against 
the accused. The proceedings shall be 
public, and no witnesses shall ever be 
allowed to adduce. hearsay evidence.— 
His Eminence Cardinal Fontana has greatly 
contributed to get these judicial forms 
adopted, and it is an essential service 
which he has rendered to humanity and to 

ion. It is affirmed that as soou as 
the New Code is finished, it will be sent to 
all the Courts. 





French Fanaticiem.—The ceremonies 
of the Last Supper being too painful for 
his Majesty, who would have been 

to remain long standing, it was 
Mousieur who filled the Sinee ‘ot the 
‘ng in this act of piety, practised by our 
hs, from time immemorial, on Holy 
Tharsday. Thirteen children of poor but 
é parents were admitted to the honour 
De eting the Apostles. ey were 
io red tunies, and placed @n benches 
vafficiently raised to enable the Prince, 


without: " s . 

them: ing, to wash their feet, wipe 

ae. iss them. Every child re- 
from the hands of Monsieur a loaf, 


thinteen met of wine, thirteen plates, and 


five-frane pieges. The Dukes 
fenitaleme and Rerri the 
' Waiters, an — the 

‘and the meats. “All these 
Qn 
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gest the dangerous tendency of the 
rench principles ef politics and philoso- 


ceremonies were gone through with piety 
“and collectedness worthy the descendants 
of St. Louis. Times, April 17. 
DOMESTIC. 
Rericiocs. 
Protest against the Marriage Ceremony. 

April 28th was married Mr. Isaac Car- 
ter, of Shoreditch, to Misé Charlotte 
Southworth, when they delivered the. fol- 
lowiug protest into the hands of the minis- 
fer. 

“To Mr.—-——, commonly called the 
Rev. Mr.— ——. The andersigned, being 
Unitarian disseuters, present to you the 
following protest against the marriage 
ceremony, to which, according to the law 
of the land, they are compelled to sub- 
scribe; they disclaim all intention of act- 
ing disrespectfally to the legislature, or 
it’s civil officer before whom they stand; 
they lament that they are placed ina situa- 
tion so uonatural, as that even forbearance 
to what they consider as established error, 
would be a formal recantation of opinions, 
which they received on’ conviction, and 
which they will only renounce on similar 
grounds. Against the marriage ceremony 
then, they can but most solemnly protest, 
Because it makes marriage a religious 
instead of a civil act. 

Because, as Christians and Protestant 
Dissenters, it is impossible we ean ’llow 
of the interference of any baniah imetith- 
tion ‘in matters which concerw Sur faith 
and cousciences. 

Because, as knowing nothing of a 
priesthood in Christianity, the submission 
te a ceremony performed by a persop “in 
holy orders, or pretended holy orders,” is 
painful and- bumiliating to our feelings, 

Because, as -serwauts of Jesus, we wor 
ship the One living and True God, his 
God and our Ged, his Pathe? and our 
Father, and disbelieve and abominate the 
doctrine of the Trinity, in whose name the 
marriage ceremony is performed. 

‘ Isaac CARTER, 

, Signed ; Cuaavorte Sovrawortn, 
members of the church of God, meeting at 
the Crescent, Jewin Street, and. known by 
the names of Free-Thinkiog Cbristiaus,’’ 
Manchester College, York. 

The féllowing sums have been received 
on account of this Institution sinee the 
last report. 

Mr. William Duckworth, Man- 
chester. Aunual Subserip- 


Mr. John Leech, ditto, ditto, - 
Mr. George Cheetham, ditto, 
dittey «*) - = elo es 


tion, - - % ie - = » 3 3 0 

Mr. Thomas Patter, Manches- 

ter, ditto, 6 ich ene co! 2 B4 

Mr. Isaac Harrop, Altringbam, 

ditto, o: Gm oe Oe 

Mr. Johti Lees, Dockinfield,do, 2 2 0 
22 ¢0 
_3 2 0 
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Mr. Robert Lees, ditto, ditto, 22 0 
Rev. Josiah Ashton, ditto, ditto, 
additional, - - - - - 11 0 
Miss B. Lees, ditto, ditto, ditto, 1 1 0 
Rev. William Whitelegg, Man- 
chester, Annual Subseription, 1 1 0 
Rev. Thomas Madge, Norwich, 
tet ona aon a ee 
Rev. W. J. Bakewell, Chester, 
i bat ee sh 
23 2 0 
Collection at Rochdale, by Rev. 
Mr. Elliott, - - - - -10 0 O 
Mrs. Markham, Shawhill, near 
Halifax, second benefaction 20 0 9 
Thomas Berry Rowe, Esq. 
Brentford, benefaction, - - 25 0 0 
A friend to the Rev. Charles 
Wellbeloved, - - - - -50 0 0 


Mrs. Jones, Greenhill, near 
Manchester, for the purchase 
ofbooks, - - - - - -50 0 0 

Legacy from the late Swann 

wher, Esq., London, paid 
infull, - - - - - - 2000 0 


£378 2 0 


G. W. WOOD, Trrasursr. 
Manchester, May 11th, 1816, 








Unitarian Chapel, Thorne, Yorkshire. 
(Subscriptions continued from pp. 
182 and 249.) 


Amount of collection at Halifax, 
April 28th,by Rev. R. Astley, 1 
Rey. John Kenrick, prow 
Anonymous, by Mr. J. W. Mo 
ris, (York;) - - - - 
A Priend, by ditto, - ~« - 
Miss Rawdon, - - + - 
Rev. N. Plilipps, (Sheffield,) 
Mr, Fox, (8 d) - - 
Senex Cornubiensis, - 


Rey. T. Smith, (Selby,)  - 
Mr. Walker, lad = . 
T. W. Tottie, mat ) 


Robert Philipps, Esq. (Manchies- 
niatbius 2. ©. oe. = 6 
Rov Phewas Johastone, Wake. 
field) - - -~ =~ = - - 1 
Re, B. Evans, Stockton, (by 
NR. Tho Chapel will be 
RB. Chapel will be 
the 28th of June. There will be tee 
services, one at 12 at noon dnd the other 
at 7 in the evening, There wil! bea col- 
lectinn after each service in aid of the 
anes 4 _ building. Py oy 
r wi at the Royal Oak 
Tan, at? rt agro 


Openiag of the New at Neath. 


On Thursday the 10th instant the 
Unitwsrian Chapel at Neath, was opened 
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for ee worship. After an j 

tory address on the occasion, by 

D. Davis, Mr. Aubrey read ae 
and conducted the devotional part df te 
service, and preached from Rev. xyijj 4 
A discourse in Welsh, on 1 Kj vill, 
18, was delivered by the Rey, T. 

of Coedycymmar, who coneluded wid 
prayer, The ability, enndour, and che, 
ritable spirit evinced in the se aod 
the very impressive nianner with which 
they were delivered, commanded 
attention frotr & nutierots aud most re. 
spectable audience. Although the day 
was véry unfavourable, 4 grent at. 
tended frows Sevausea and its vicinity, and 
other parts, and contributed very : 
to the collection, which exceeded 
pounds. 





From the Cork Advertiser ~The fd. 
lowing curious dialogue took ia 
Skibbereen Chapel, between a Mr. O’Dris. 
col and the Rev. Michael Colliay—Th 
priest was ow? | a sermon, wheu be 
was addressed by Mr, O'Driseol; 
animosities subsist between the "ei 
consequence of the question t the 
Veto : 

“While I was speaking, a voice from 
the opposite gallery said something abou 
the Pope; it was Mr. O'Driseol’s. b 
struck me that he said the Pope had stat. 
tioned the Veto. I denied. the om my 
begged not to be interrupted.” Mr, 

“] will interrupt you, as often as ye 
allude to me or to my friends.” Mr, @, 
“I have disclaimed personal aliusions.” 
Mr, O'D. “You are deluding the biiad 
multitude ; the poor creatures; @ 
millions have declared forthe Veto.” Mr. 
C. “A thousand millions! pub!” Mr 
O’D. “ Here is Lord Trimbleston’s petition; 
read it.” Mr, C. “ Sir, I shall use my 
own discretion, and choose my own topits; 
do not interrupt me, I am here i 
discharge of my lawful duties ; noma bes 
a legai right to obstruet me. day 
disapproves of what I say, let bim wi 
draw; but let bim not interrupt @6 
Mr. O’D. “ You have no right olan 
politics here.” Mr. C, “ 

gistrate?”” Mr, O'D. “Yes.” Mr & 
“If I say any thing illegal, ” 
according to law.” Ans, ye fl 
you acti inst ) would 
tit.” Me. C. f don’t want 

ing, nor would J trust te it; 
warn you, that ia thns he 
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. Lheve treated it as it reyards 
ton, laaes ight to treat it in that 
dew.” Mr. O'D, “ You have uo right to 
talk politics.” Mr.C. “ Sir, I must tell 
you that you are very presumptuous.”’ 
Mr. O'D. “1 am not presumptuous ; in 
any other I would say something 
de.” Mr. C. “1 would tell you so here, 
or elsewhere. Strange Cuctvines have 
been introduced by persons retaining the 
same of Catholics, and renouncing the 
principles of that religiou. it has been 
said that Lords Fingal and Trimbleston are 
as competent judges of ecclesiastical sub- 
jects as the Bishops or the Pope. Accord- 
ing to the principles of the Catholic 
Charch, no individual has a right to inter- 
pret the Scriptures, save in the sense of 
that church, nor toact or decide in matters 
of religious concern otherwise than ac- 

ing. to ecclesiastical laws and disci- 
pline, This is the doctrine of the chureh ; 
any individual denying this doctrine ceases 
my aCatholic.’ Mr. O'D, “TI differ 
with you; it is no such thing.” Mr. C. 
“Sir, Ihave taken some pains to acquire 
& competent knowledge of the religion, 
which, as a pastor, Iam bound to teach ; 
I have taken more pains in that way than 
you have, and I believe F am not over- 
rating my slender powers by saying, that 
I am as capable of acquiring knowledge 
Ms youare. You will therefore allow me 
to state those principles. If you dissent 
from the tenets of the Catholic church, you 
haye a right to separate from her commu- 
non. But you have no right to impugn 
those tenets in the face of a Catholic con- 
gregation, arid to the obstruction of their 
pastor.”"=eHere the dialogue ceased. 





MIscsLLANeovs. 


Prince Regent’s Notice of French Pro- 
lestants,—On Monday, April 29, the ad- 
dress and petition of the city of London 
pnd jm . ie Feened Protestants was 

to his Royal Highn who re- 
turned ip tioine nome — 

“The just sense entertained by his 
Majesty's subjects of the value and im- 
portance of religious toleration is neces- 
‘arly calenlated to excite in their minds 
ped feelings of — and regret, 

appearance o want of it in 
if opany a the world. 

jes leelings, when called for and 
Justified by the occasion, 1 shall ever 
patticipate, and whilst { lament the ecir- 
cumstances which led to your address, I 
derive great satisfaction froin the persua- 

thet they are in no degree to be 
ae indienesi 


Ss 


The rector of Framlingham, in Suffolk, 
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soon after the battle, wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington, stating, that in’ his opinion, 
the non-commissioned officers of the Bri- 
tish army, had by their valorous condict 
on that day, etititled themselves to some 
distinct marks of their country’s approba- 
tion, and therefore he felt disposed for one, 
to offer his humble tribute to their merit. 
In order that this might be properly ap- 
plied, he requested the favour of his Grace 
to point out to him the non-commissioned 
officer, whose heroic conduct, from the 
representations which bis Grace had re- 
ceived, appeared the most prominent, to 
whom he, the rector, meant to convey in 
perpetuity, a freehold farm, value 101. per 
annum, The Duke set the enquiry imme- 
diately on foot, through all the command. 
ing officers of the line, and, in conse. 
quence, learnt that a serjeaut of the Cold- 
stream, and a corporal of the Ist regiment 
of Guards, had so distinguished themselves, 
that it was felt difficultto point out the most 
merito:ious ; but that there had been dis- 
played by the serjeant an exploit arising . 
out of fraternal affection, which he felt it a 
duty on this occasion to represent, viz:— 
That near the close of the dreadful conflict, 
this distinguished serjeant ao 
solicited the officer commanding his com- 
pany, for permission to retire from the 
ranks for a few minutes; the latter ex- 
pressed some surprise at this request, the 
other said, “ Your honour need not doubt 
of my immediate return.” Permission 
being given him, he flew to an adjoining 
barn, to which the enemy in their retreat 
had set fire, and from thence bore on his 
shoulders his wounded brother, who be 
knew lay helpless in the midst. of the 
flames. Having deposited bim safely for 
the moment, under a hedge, he returned 
to his post in time to share in the victorious 
pursuit of the routed enemy; we need 
scarcely add, that the superior merit of 
this gallant non-commissioned officer was 
thus established. 
Battle of Waterloo, 8th.ed. p. 84, 


NOTICES. 

The Anuual Meeting of the Members of 
the Unitarian Tract Society established 
in Birmingham, for Warwickshire and the 
neighbouring cunnties, will be holden at 
Oldbury, in Shropshire, on Wednesday, 
June 19, 1816. The Rev. John Small, 
of Coseley, bas engaged to preach on the 
occasion. 


The Devon and Cornwall Uni 
at ton Ham on rst Wee 
— in Jaly nent, whes Mr. Worsley, of 
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We are informed, that the minister at 
Lynn and his friends having declined re- 
ceiving the members of the North-eastern 
Unitarian Association, to hold their an- 
nual meeting in that town, according to a 
former notice, that association will be held 
at Wisbeach, on Thursday, June the 
Twenty-seventh. There will also be a 
publie service on Wednesday evening, 
June 26. 


Manchester College, York. 

The annual examination of students will 
take plave as usual at the close of the 
session, in the College Library, York, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 25th, 26th and 27th of June. The 
York annual meeting of trustees will be 





State of Public Affairs. 


held at Etridge’s Hotel, on the even; 
Wednesday, the 26th, when all appli 

for the admission of divinity students 9 
the foundation will be taken into conside. 
ration and decided upon. 

The friends of the institution Will dine 
together at Etridge’s Hotel, at the close of 
the second and-third days’ examination 

As a considerable accession of new to. 
dents is expected next session, it is par. 
ticularly requested, that gentlemen jn. 
tending to enter as lay students will make 
application as early as possible, in onder 
that the necessary accommodation may 
be provided for them. 
Tuomas Henry Rosinson, ) 4 
J. G. Ronperps, ¢ Secretaries, 

Manchester, May 11, 1816. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 


OR, 


The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 





1E situation of the Protestants in 

France has long been a subject of 
great uneasiness to the friends of true 
religion. The bloodshed in Nismes and 
its district excited the commiseration of 
every British heart that was not led away 
by the base calumny that Protestantism 
was only another word for Jacobinism. 
Under this latter word it is well known 
that the speaker means to convey an idea 
of all the horrors a cmp in the vio- 
lent stages of the French revolution. 
Strange, however, it is, that crimes at- 
tended with such infamy should not deter 
others from the imitation of so horrible a 
conduct; yet future ages may perhaps 
class Jacobinism ‘and Bourbonism together 
as the parents of enormities at which hu- 
manity shudders. 

The efforts made by various bodies in 
England to place this subject in its proper 
colours before the public are well known. 
A subscription was raised and information 
was precured which might satisfy the 
mostincredulous. Still it was the inte- 
rest of certain persons tu stifle the discus- 
sion, and discourage the benevoleace of 
England, and, to a certain deyree, their 
measures succeeded. It was contended 
that the whole was a political feud, that 

ous opinions had nothing to do with 
it, that our government conld not possibly 
interfere, or if it did, that its interference 
would be only disadvan to the 
mee yn Above all, it was con- 
tended that the Bourbons could not be at 


all to blame in this matter as they were 
perfectly friendly to religious freedom, 

A debate in the House of Commons bas 
enabled every person to form an accurate 
judgment on all these points; and we are 
much indebted to Sir Samuel Romilly for 
taking up the question, for stating fects 
as they really oceurred and for making 
those comments on the celebrated letter 
of the Duke of Wellington which it really 
deserved, Lord Castlereagh took, # 
might be imagined, the other side of the 
question ; but in spite of all his sophisms 
he corroborated these facts in such a mam 
ner, that itcan be no longer a doubt thet 
murders and massacres to an! 
amount were perpetrated at Nismes and 
its neighbourhood, aud that the murderers 
were suffered to escape with impunity, 
though the government is strong eno 
to repress inferior crimes without 
culty. 

We will not repeat here all the horton 
committed by the Bourbonites upon this 
occasion. We trust that the speeches of 
Sir Samnel Romilly, Lord ¢ 
and Mr. Brougham will be faithfully _ 
ported in a separate publication wit 
such notes as may tend still more @ 


an horror of religions persecution. 
withstanding the solicitude of the —_ 
vernment that our papers 
ve a free circulation in France, we bee 
no doubt that the debate will find its = 
into that country; and at any rate the 
nations of Europe will feel for the 
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safferers in France, and hold in abhor- 
rence that anti-christian spirit which leads 
a man to injure, insult and murder his 
veighbour on account of his religious 
opinions. 
Above all the reflection on what has 
ned ia France ought to make us 
teful to Providence for the comparative 
ease which we enjoy in this country. 
Though our opinions differ sa widely from 
those of the sects established by law in this 
island, and we who bow to no authority but 
that of Christ in matters of religion, are 
so small a body compared with those who 
blend with the precepts of our Saviour 
rules derived from human tradition and 
the laws or fashion of the country, yet 
how happy is our state compared with 
that of the early Christians under the 
Roman emperors, We are not called upon 
as they were to sacrifice our lives in sup- 
port of our faith, and the danger we have 
to apprehend is not from persecution, but 
the indifference which such a state of ease 
isaptto create. ‘The fascinations of the 
world may be as dangerous as its hatred, 
and if we do not impress upon our children 
the importance of our religious faith, it 
may be undermined by the seductions of 
interest, The Israelites did not all at once 
fall down before Baal; yet wheu his wor- 
ship was supported by the court, by fash- 
ion, by fnterest, the worshippers of the 
true God gradually diminished till there 
were left only seven thousand men wh» had 
not bowed the knee to the idol. In fact, 
nothing can preserve us and our children 
but the full conviction that as our Saviour 
has said, “1. know the Father as the only 
true God, and to acxnowledge the Christ 
sent by him is eternal life,” and that to 
leave our Saviour on account of fashion or 
toterest, or the palpable deceit of innocent 
compliance with a false worship, is a dere- 
lietion of daty disgraceful to ourselves and 
attended with most dangerous consequen- 
ces. We cannot serve God and Mammon. 
We canuot adore one God in our hearts 
and with our lips offer up prayers to three 
Gods. Let those who pretend to be Unita- 
rians and yet frequent Trinitarian worship 
consider this. 
_ A subject of a temporal natare was 
introduced into the House, and though it 
not lead tu immediate amendment, 
Jetat a future time the change recom- 
i i will probably be adopted. The 
“aia conveys an odious impression 
§ encouraged by the absurd epi- 
rth Prva to it in our laws. The 
| Money is supposed to be essentially 
ferent from that of any other commodity, 
“lhe oo and the landholder have 
ved their forces together to establish the 
a The former grounds his wpini- 
tlie sa passages in scripture per- 
from selfat their real meaning, the latter 
motives wisbed to secure to 
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himself advantages above the rest of the 
community to which least of all men is he 
entitled, The consequence of this false 
policy is, that the landholder eannot at 
present obtain a loan of money but at a 
much greater rate of interest than the 
state of the money market requires. As 
the law stands, five per cent is the utmost 
annual sun that can be received for a loan 
of money, but as the holders of money can 
make more of it than by lending at this 
rate, a borrower is put to his shifts to 
obtaina loan. The law is avoided in this 
manner, The borrower grants an annuity 
to the lender during the life of the longest 
of three lives named by him, redeemable 
on a notice specified by the deed. This 
annuity amounts in general to ten per 
cent, thonyh sometimes the money may be 
got at nine, aud thus in another name the 
borrower pays from nine to ten per cent 
for that sum which he might obtain, if it 
were not for the law, at six or seven per 
cent. The borrower also pays all the law 
expences on the transaction, which are 
considerable. 

The absurdity of the law is evident from 
its not distinguishing between the different 
securities on which money is lent. Thus, 
if five per cent is a fair price for money 
secured on land, a greater rate is ceitainly 
to be required if it is lent merely on simple 
bond. Many have been the merchants aud 
tradesmen ruined by this law, for a loan at 
a certain time would have preserved them, 
though they paid for it at the rate of ten 
or fifteen per cent, and. the injury done to 
the landed and commercial interests by 
it may be estimated at omany millions 
annually. 

In support of this law it is argued by 
administration that their loans would not 
be so cheaply made as they are at present. 
But it is not considered that the trifling 
gain upon their loaus bears no proportion 
to the injury occasioned to the community 
by the losses which it sustains. The land- 
holder also thinks ita preventative to spend- 
thrifts whose estates might be swallowed up 
by their improvideut bargains, as if it were 
of conseqnence to the state what became of 
such wretches, and the interest of a few 
individual families is not to be put in com- 
petition with the general of the 
country. The real fact is, that the land- 
holders in this as in some other instances, 
take an unfair advantage of their situation. 
They have looked too much to their own 
supposed interests, and have paid too little 
attention to what is due to the community 
at large. 

A still more important question was 
brought forward, but the agitation of it is 
deferred till the next sessions of perlie- 
ment, and if the promoters of the bill suc- 
ceed, the consequence to the kingdom 
may be in a high degree detrimental. The 
readers of this report were favowable to 
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the abolition of the slave trade and with 
just reason, but the abolition of that trade 
and the emancipation of the blacks in the 
West Indies are two distinct, questions. 
In the former case the right and propriety 
of parliament to legislate cannot be doubt- 
ed, for it is a question intelligible by every 
member of the House. But the emancipa- 
tion of the blacks or measures tending to 
it are questions of a very different nature, 
aud involve the knowledge of the relatious 
of several classes of people to each other 
in our West India islands. The abolition 
of slavery throughout the world is a desira- 
ble object, but care must be taken not to 
increase the evil nor to obtain our end by 
unjustifiable means. Mr. Wilberfocce 
announces his intention to bring in a bill 
next sessions for registering all the slaves 
in the West India islands, and this is to be 
done under technical forms of law very 
oppressive to proprietars and very expen- 
sive tothe colonies, Many a good job will 
be created by them, and salaries here and 
abroad are to be multiplied. The intended 
measure has created very great alarm in 
the colonics, fur it sivikes at the root of 
their internal legislation, and excites 
among the slaves a restlessness which ren- 
ders the masters apprehensive of similar 
scenes being acted in their islands as have 
taken place in St. Domingo. The pro- 
moters of the bill out of parliament have 
not in the mean time been inactive; they 
hare published writings teeming with 
false aud injurious accusations of the 
planters for their conduct towards the 
slaves, and endeavouring to make them 
odions to their fellow subjects in England, 

‘uder the specious head of humanity to 
one class of mankind, they are guilty of 
inhumanity to another elass ; tor laying 
hold of the interest taken by this country 
in the abolition of the slave trade, they 
aim at a new species of legislation which 
shall pat the planters at their mercy, and 
hasten their Bea of emancipation. It 
is necessary that the humane should be 
put on their guard against these false pre- 
tences, and be aprtioianty carefyl not to 
be Ted away on this subject by the spprel 
made te Christiavity ; for the language of 
Ecrigeyre is very different from that used 
on thy 
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_ the French had an opportunit 






accustomed to see soldiers perform: 
duty of constables, the recple cae 
dually lose the distinction between 

two characters ; and thus the military wil] 
in time, as was the case in France 

all the employments of the civil power be 
seen in the corners of every street, aud the 
nation will be enslaved, and no slavery ig 
so bad as that exercised by one part over 
the other of the fellow subjects! In sub. 
mitting to the bayonet of a foreign soldier 
a tacit respect is paid to the right of con. 
quest; but in crouching under the sabre of 
ones own countrymen, the mind is de. 
graded, rendered abject and vile, and be 
is fit only to lord it in his tura on similar 
degraded beings. This was felt by two 
nehle lords whose progress in the open 
streets had been resisted by soldiers, and 
they complained of this outrage ia their 
respective Flouses. Both Houses entered 
into their feelings, and the result was a 
promise on the part of administration that 
care should be taken to remedy the evil 
by placing the whole under the contronl 
of the civil power, and at a following 
court day the constables were seen ia 
their proper places. 

But the measure of the greatest con. 
sequence has been introduced by Lard 
Stanhope, which is to digest our laws 
in such a manner that they may be 
intelligible to lawyers and people. At 
present it is well known that the latter 
have no chance of understanding them, 
and of the former very few indeed have 
time, application and abilities to do it. 
A committee is to be formed of both 
Houses with proper assistauts for 
laborious task, which if propesly ex 
will be highly beneficial to the country. 

Disturbances have appeared in France, 
but to what extent it is not to 
determine. Grenoble is said to bare 
been taken at one time by the insur 
gents, Whose defeat was attended with exe 
cutions of some and high rewards for 
the prehensions of other ring 
The Freneh press is so completely 
jugated, that an insurrection might ex- 
tend oyer half of the kingdom without 
the good people of Paris knoving aay 
thing about it. but by private inf ; 
or on its defeat by government. 
parliament has been prorogue - 
three countrymen have been iried. What- 
ever opinion may be entertained of the 
nature of the misdemeanour for 
they were indicted, all parties concurred 
in applauding their spirited aod maaly 
conduct in their defence. The court ™™* 
crowded by the principal people of both 
nations, English and French, 
who were admitted only by. nebat 2 td 
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itis to be hoped that this in- 
ae het will, on tie i6tteh home of 
our countrymen, be given faithfully to the 
ie. 
a eye recoils with horror on a view 
of Spain. The officers of the Inquisition 
jug ships to examine books, and the 
defenders of their country suffering tor- 
ture, are objects too shocking to huma- 
nity. If seems as if the legitintate sove- 
ins were determined to convince man- 
kind that usurpation and exclusion were 
highly justifiable actions. Where success 
attends the Spaniards in America, cruelty 
herrows up the feelings in the rear of their 
armies. 
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At home the satisfaction was 

on the marriage of the presumptive Heiress 
to the Crown to a young prince of a re. 
spectable family in Germany, the head of 
which was made royal by Buo rte. 
Such a marriage does not involve with it 
foreign alliances or foreiga subsidies, 
But this event was followed bythe distress- 
ing intelligence of dissatisfaction in seve- 
ral counties on the price of corn, which 
had broken into tumultuous riotings. 
These were chiefly confined to parts of 
Suffolk, Norfolk and Cambridgeshire. 
They who are at the head of affairs will 
follow Lord Bacon's advice we trast upon 
such subjects, 
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History of the Origin and First Ten 
Years of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. By J. Owen, A.M. — 2 vols. 
vo. il.4s. Royal 11. 15s. 

A Second Letter to the Bishop of 

St. David's. ~ a Lay Seceder. 
_ Prospectus of a Polyglott Bible, in 
Six . In.4 pocket volumes 
or 1 volume 4to. with the Prefaces 
and Specimens of each Language.— 
12mo. Is. 

Religions Freedom in Danger; or 
the Toleration Act invaded Pa- 
_— eam on Fane ry Re- 

orship. ow ill, 

MLA. re ts. ° 
e¢ Sequel to an A ] to the 
Yearly Meeting of F inleeen Thomas 
foner’sExcommunication for ae 
, Supremacy and Sole Deit 
of God the Father. _— 4s. ; 


Persecution of French Protestants. 


Resolutions and Statements, relative 
to the Persecution of the French Pro- 
testants, extracted from the Proceedings 
of the General Body of Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers of the Three Deno- 

ns.in and about the Cities of 
and Westminster. 8vo. 6d. 

Statement of the Persecution of the 

‘ in France since the Re- 
ym owe of the Bourbon Family. By 
ore: Ingram Cobbin, 3rd edition. 
The Cause of the French Protestants 
Defended oan the Attacks of the 


Christian o 
Cobliia. Gye “ag By the Rev. I. 


Peace and Persecution incompatible 
with each other: An Address on the 
Persecution of the Protestants in the 
South of France, delivered at Worship 
Street, Finsbury Square, Thursday, Ja- 
n 18, 1816, the Thanksgiving 
for the Peace. By John Evans, A.M. 
8vo. 1s. Gd. 

The Fatal Effects of Religious Into- 
lerance: A Sermon preached at Gate- 
acre Chapel, Sunday, Dec. 17, 1815, 
in recommendation of a Subscription 
for the Relief of the Persécu 
testants in France, and published for 
their Benefit. By the Rev. William 
Shepherd, 8vo. 1s. Gd. 

A Sermon on Universal Benevolence, 
containing some Reflections on Reli- 
gious Persecution and the alleged Pro- 
ceedings at Nismes. By the Rev: James 
Archer. (Catholic Priest.) 8vo. 

Perfect Religious Liberty the Right 
of Every Hiuman Being, and Persecu- 
tion for Conscience’ Sake the most 
atrocious of Crimes: Proved in a Ser- 
mon, preached on Dec. 10, at Hemel 
Hempstead, for the Benefit of the Per- 
secuted Protestants in Franeey ByJohn 
Liddon. 1s. : 

Notes, intended as. Materials far a 
aa hs Depart Dn Gate 
testants of ent Du Gard. 
By the Comseitind of Dissenting Mi- 
nisters at Williams's Library. 8yo. 


1s. 6d. 
The French Preacher; containing 
Select Discourses, t from the 
Works of the most eminent French 
Divines, Catholic and Protestant, with 
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Biographical Notices of the Authors, 
and a Characteristical Account of many 
distinguished French Preachers. To 
which is prefixed, An Historical View 
of the Reformed Church of France, 
from its Origin to the present ‘T'rme. 
By Ingram Cobbin. 8vo. 12s. 

‘On the late Persecution of the Pro- 
testants in the South of France. By 
Helen Maria Williams. 3s. 6d. 

Baptism. 

Two Tracts, intended to convey cor- 
rect notions of Regeneration and Con- 
version, according to the Sense of the 
Holy Scriptures and the Church of 
iingland. Extracted from the Bampton 
Lectures of 1812. By Richard Mant, 
D.D. Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and RectorofSt. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsxate. 1s. 6d. 

An Enquiry into the Effect of Ba 
tism, according to the Sense of Holy 
Scripture and of the Church of En- 
zland; In Answer to the above. By 
the Rev. John Scott, M.A. Vicar of 
North Ferriby, &c. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

Baptisin a Seal of the Christian Co- 
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venant, or Remarks on Re 

&c. In Answer to the ame, ee 
Biddulph, A.M. Minister ofSt. James 
Bristol. Svo. 5s. sewed. . 

On ‘Terms of Communion, with , 
Particular View to the Case of the 
Baptists and Peedobaptists. By the 
Rev. Robert Hall, A.M. ayo. 5 
3d edition. , 

The Essential Difference between 
Christian Baptism and the Baptism of 
John, more fully stated and confirmed: 
In Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled « A 
Plea for Primitive Communion.” By 
Robert Hall, A.M. &vo. 2s. 

Baptism, a ‘Term of Communion at 
the Lord’s Supper. By J. Kinghorn, 
8vo. 4s. 

A. Practical View of Christian Bap. 
tism, addressed particularly to Parents 
intending to devote their Children to 
God in that Ordinance. By William 
Harris. 1s. fine. 6d. common. 

Scriptural Regeneration not neces 
sarily connected with Baptism, in 
answer to Dr. Mant. By G. Bugg, 
A. B. 3s. ; 
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Tn consequence of the calamitous event recorded in our Obituary department (p. 300), 
we are constrained to shorten some articles and to omit others desigued for the preseut 


Nuwber. 





Our Bristol correspondent, J. B. is referred to Bp. Law’s Considerations for a8 


answer to his question, 





__ 4. Tis informed that the names of the publishers of new works cannot be introdaced 
into the monthly list without subjecting them to a charge from the Stamp Office # 
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ERRATA, 








P. 161, Ist col., 18 1. from the top, for * tell’ 


print ted?. 


P. 162, Ist col., 51. from the bottom, read her nakedness, instead of * for nakedness.” 


Ib. 2nd col., 3 |. from the bottom, for “ Mr.” 


read Mrs. Greville. 


P. 165, Ist-col., 18 |. from the top, for Browne,” read Perowne. 


P. 226, Istcol., 11 1. from the 
place iaverted commas. 


bottom, before the words “ didst manifest,” &¢ 


P. 227, 2nd col, 3 1. from the bottom, read (Apol, 1st — ed. Thirll 
° . e om . P. 98,). 
P. 243, 2ad col., 12 1. from the bottom, place Pasion before the werd “ tem.” 














